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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


= chief topic of the week has been the extraordinary letter 

of the British Minister to an Anglo-American in California 
with regard to the impending election of President. To fully un- 
derstand the extent of its offensiveness, it must be read in the 
light of the letter of inquiry to which it was a reply, and which 
Lord Sackville had before him when he wrote. It was,—or pro- 
fessed to be,—an inquiry from one whose legal standing as a citi- 
zen of this country appears to be his only link to America. From 
first to last its author assumed that the interests and welfare of 
“the Mother Country” were the one thing to be considered in 
casting his vote for the chief magistrate of this nation. For this 
attitude of mind the British Minister had no word of censure or 
admonition. He accepted the idea that America might be regard- 
ed by an American citizen of English birth as a sort of append- 
age to the British Empire, and proceeded to give him advice 
upon that supposition. His letter acquiesces in his objection to Mr. 
Harrison as ‘‘a believer on the American side of all questions” and 
encourages the inquirer to vote for Mr. Cleveland as a believer 
on the English side of such questions. In all this Lord Sackville 
only repeats what the English newspapers have been sayiug from 
the beginning of the contest, but it is the more offensive because 
of the official position of its author, and from his assumption of a 
right to advise an American as to the manner in which he should 
discharge his duties as a citizen. 

The second vital point in the performance is that the corres- 
pondent appeals to the Minister, ‘as you are at the fountain-head 
of knowledge,” to know whether Mr. Cleveland is sincere in the 
attitude he professes to take in his Retaliation Message, or will 
substitute for it a policy “of friendship and Free Trade” as soon 
as he has secured his reélection. Lord Sackville does not repudi- 
ate the statement that he has especial means of knowing what 
Mr. Cleveland’s real intentions and feelings are. Everybody 
knows he has such means. His relations to the administration 
are so close and intimate as to enable him to speak on this point 
with the highest authority. His reply substantially is that Mr. 
Cleveland cannot retreat from the positions taken in his Message, 
but that he took them only under the pressure of political neces- 
sity and will go as far as possible to neutralize them by manifest- 
ing ‘a spirit of conciliation.” This is unimpeachable testimony 
to the insincerity of Mr. Cleveland’s Retaliation policy. No man 
living has better means of knowing how much of reality there is 
under the President’s valiant professions of readiness to defend 
our rights in the Fisheries dispute, than does the British Minister. 
The letter reflects the atmosphere of intercourse and negotiation 
in which Lord Sackville has been living for more than three years 
past, and it stigmatizes the chief magistrate of the United 
States as a political trickster, who uses the most delicate diplomatic 
relations to secure a point on the chess-board of party politics. 





On Tuesday, after a week of painful hesitation, and urgent 
representations from Irish Democratic leaders like Patrick Col- 
lins and Boyle O'Reilly, that the vote of their countrymen, al- 
ready much broken up, was in danger of complete demoralization, 
the President decided to dismiss Lord Sackville, and after a long 
Cabinet meeting, a dispatch from the Secretary of State was sent 
him notifying him that for reasons previously communicated to 
the English Government, his continuance in his present official 
position in this country was no longer acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, Nothing further is reported at this writing, but, of course, 
this ends the Sackville chapter, so far as official procedure goes, 
unless the government at London does not choose to take the 
matter in good part. 








Practically, the bearing of the affair on American politics is 
very simple. It is believed by a large majority of the American 
people that the policy of England threatens the independence of 
this country, and that the present American Administration, not- 
withstanding this fact, has been “ hand in glove” with that policy. 
The letter of Lord Sackville is simply one more proof of the 
soundness of these beliefs. Dismissing him does not atfect the 
cogency of the evidence a particle. Sending him out of the 
country does not alter his letter. The case stands, as to that, pre- 
cisely as it did. 

For ourselves we did not need any letter from Lord Sackville 
on this or any other subject. The evidence that Mr. Cleveland was 
betraying the country had been furnished in so vast a mass of 
proof, thrust by himself upon public attention, that a single docu- 
ment by this or that person makes but an atom in the sea of detail. 





THE tone taken by the English newspapers, with very few 
exceptions, is quite as offensive as the letter. The American elec- 
tion is represented as a great scramble for place and pay, in which 
the dirtiest tricks are practised without shame or rebuke, and the 
wonder is expressed that Lord Sackville should have allowed 
himself to be entrapped into writing anything on such a subject 
to any one. This no doubt is the impression of American politics 
which the English people derive from those American newspapers 
they are most fond of reading, and from the correspondents who 
retail news from here for the London newspapers. Certainly, if 
we compare the election of 1880 in the two countries, America 
does not lose by the comparison. No English election since the 
Reform Bill of 1832 has been as dignified and as free from degrad- 
ing personalities as this in which we now are engaged. That the 
election of 1884 was of different character, we regretfully admit ; 
but the responsibility for the difference between that and the or- 
dinary election of a President was due entirely to that portion of 
the American press which sets itself up as having a monopoly of 
virtue and purity, and teaches so much of the world as will listen 
that the American voter is a coarse and vulgar fellow, who can 
be led only by personal abuse of opponents. In time, perhaps, 
our English brethren will come to have a juster and more accu- 
rate understanding of American character. Benjamin Harrison’s 
presidency will be most serviceable in that direction. 





THE completion of the registration in New York City on 
Saturday showed an aggregate in the four days far in excess of any 
previous year. In 1884 the total registration reached 240,906; it is 
now 286,547. In Brooklyn the increase is also very large. The in- 
quiry has been very energetically made, What do these great. fig- 
ures mean? Are the lists swollen fraudulently? If not, for 
whom will these new men vote? We see no reason for alarm to 
Republicans in the figures themselves. It is evident that the in- 
terest of the people in the maintenance of Protection is intense, 
and it is natural that this itself should cause an increase in the 
number qualifying to vote. Moreover, a canvass of some of the 
New York wards, made early in the week, indicates that Repub- 
licans form more than their proportion of the new names. 

That there have been fraudulent registrations has been al- 
ready proved by a number of arrests and convictions of 
guilty parties. But the purpose to guard against these is more 
resolute than ever before, and though it is charged that Mr. Gorman 
has brought from Maryland a part of his gangs of election ruffians 
and cheats, and other such scoundrels have come to their aid from 
other States, we think that there will be a less per centage of 
fraud than in 1884. Itis now well settled that in that year the 
pitiful majority of Mr. Cleveland wasdishonestly counted for him, 
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many times over, in New York City and Brooklyn. The New 
York Tribune in a recent issue emphatically says: ‘‘ There has 
not been an honest election here for twenty years, if ever there 
was one.” 


THE Republican National Committee has offered to expend 
$25,000 in rewards for the detection and punishment of the perpe- 
trators of election frauds in New York City, beginning with 
$2,000 for the first case and others at a diminishing ratio. The 
Democratic newspapers had a brief period of amusement when it 
was asserted, on what seemed to be good authority, that the first 
man convicted of illegal registration in New York City was a Re- 
publican, and that his detection was due to a Democrat, who had 
claimed the reward of $2,000. Further investigation shows that 
this statement was the work of a lively imagination. The con- 
victed “‘ heeler” had not announced any partisan adherence, and 
probably was for sale to the highest bidder. It was the Republi- 
can Inspector of Elections and a Republican detective who fol- 
lowed up the case and secured his conviction and punishment. 
The reward has been paid, and the Committee in charge of the 
matter, Messrs. Bliss, Root, and Rollins, announce that the rest of 
the $25,000 awaits the proper claimants, without any discrimina- 
tion of party in either the offenders or those who secure their 
punishment, 

It is of course unfortunately true that some votes are for sale 
in some of the States. It it a shame and a’menace alike. When 
Reform shall recover herself from the backward drift of the four 
years past, it is to be hoped there may be a cordial union of the 
honest men of both parties to crush it out. There are persons 
with the right of suffrage who regard a vote as a piece of personal 
property, of which they may make such a disposal as brings them 
money or some kind of return. They have no sense of wrong- 
doing about the matter, and are rather disposed to resent the idea 
that the State has the right to punish them for it. This idea, no 
doubt, is one of our inheritances from English politics, which will 
not be got rid of until a truer conception of the suffrage as a duty 
rather than a right is diffused among all classes of Americans. 
This class is merely a small minority, but it derives its importance 
from the close division on questions of principle which sometimes 
exists among the honest voters. 








THE three—or four—sided fight for the mayoralty in New 
York City continues with unabated vigor and no doubt excites a 
greater interest in the mind of many local politicians than the con- 
test for the Presidency. For ten days or more it has looked as 
though the real struggle was between Colonel Erhardt, the Re- 
publican, and Mr. Grant, the Tammany candidate. Mr. Hewitt is 
apparently out of the race. His organized partisan support, the 
County Democracy, has been seriously weakened and in part dis- 
organized by desertions to its rival, Tammany, while the citizens’ 
movement finds itself working against wind and tide. No doubt 
some Republicans will vote for him, but the great mass of them 
are working energetically for Erhardt, and none of them are 
scared to the same extent over a possible victory for Tammany 
Hall, that they were over Henry George’s canvass two years ago. 
Besides they found in that case that they threw away the mayor- 
ship in a needless fright. If they had known as much before the 
election as they did after the returns were in, Mr. Roosevelt 
would now be mayor of New York. And it is the Democratic 
party which now enjoys Mr. George’s active support, while Mr. 
Erhardt has the solid support of the weightiest Republicans of 
the city. It therefore is quite upon the cards that the Republi- 
cans may elect their Mayor as well as their Governor and their 
President. 





ONE change from the situation of 1884 is surely significant. 
In 1884 the numbers of New York City business men who engaged 
in the great Democratic parade was a sign of the times, while the 
bitter hostility popularly displayed to the Republican parade, and 
especially to the Philadelphia delegation in it pointed the same 








way. This year it was announced that instead of 30,000 men in 
line there would be twice as many. Yet on Saturday last the 
World could count only 15,129 men in line, and the Tribune’s count 
put the figure 709 lower. It is true that the day was very unpro- 
pitious: but it always has been the boast of the Democratic party 
that it was not afraid of rain, and it is obvious that no amount of 
sunshine would have made the parade a real success. 





IT is obviously impossible for the Third Party people to hold 
in their ranks any large proportion of the sane advocates of Tem- 
perance. In Pennsylvania, though the confirmatory vote to sub- 
mit the Prohibitory Amendment to the people unquestionably de- 
pends upon the election of Republican majorities in both houses 
of the Legislature, there are Third Party candidates everywhere 
througheut the State. The Republicans find themselves assailed, 
therefore, by the saloon vote on one side and the Prohibitionists 
on the other, each working to prevent thesubmission of the 
Amendment. 

Some of the Third Party now take the ground that national 
Prohibition is the proper object of effort, and that the Republican 
party must be overthrown even in States where it favors Prohibi- 
tion, in order that the Third Party every where may take its place. 
Just as Local Option was rejected as standing in the way of State 
Prohibition so State Prohibition is to be rejected as in the way of 
National Prohibition. 

This sort of unqualified folly has detached a large part of the 
more reasonable people from the Third Party movement. We 
find an example close at hand. Dr. R. M. Patterson, the editor of 
the Presbyterian Journal of this city, is one of the most radical 
Prohibitionists in the ministry of his church, and has led in its ad- 
vocacy in Presbytery, Synod, andAssembly. He has objected to 
High License about equally with Low License, and has insisted 
that the Temperance issue is the most important in the present 
campaign. But he cannot shut his eyes to the fact that the Third 
Party people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York are 
sacrificing the cause of Temperance to that of their party by an- 
tagonizing the Republican party after their present fashion. He 
says in this week’s issue of the Journal : 

“As a citizen of Pennsylvania it seems clear to me I should vote for the 
Republican candidates whose Legislative members two years ago passed for 
the first time the Resolution to submit the Constitutional Prohibition 
Amendment to the people; and whose last Convention, which nominated 
Presidential electors and State ticket, gave its pledge that that Resolution 
should be passed the second time this coming winter, and the people be 
thereby given the opportunity to vote upon the amendment. 

“Tf I lived in New York, I could not personally help to do anything 
that would keep in power the present Governor and his Legislative candi- 
dates who are backed by the whole liquor interest of the State, and who are 
more opposed to prohibition than they are to high license. 

“And as to the State which is almost a part of both New York and 
Pennsylvania, if I lived in New Jersey I could not cast a vote that would 
help indirectly to elect a Legislature that would repeal the law under which 
several counties have already become prohibition, and who certainly would 
not give State prohibition in place of county prohibition.” 





SomME interesting and rather naive confirmations of the truth 
as it plainly appears to most intelligent people continue to come 
from the Democratic State chairmen. Mr. Sheerin, of Indiana, 
explaining to Mr. John M. Carson, (correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger), why he expects to carry that State for Mr. Cleve- 
land, mentions as an important element of his hopes the Prohibi- 
tion vote. “The Republicans,” he says, “ will lose by it. The 
Prohibition managers, of course, do not expect to elect their can- 
didates. They believe that the success of their cause must ultim- 
ately come through the practical destruction of the Republican 
party. The Democratic party is their natural antagonist.” 

Another frank statement is that of Mr. Kisner, the Pennsyl- 
vania chairman. Sending out his appeal for “ money,” and urg- 
ing his correspondents to “send every dollar more ” that they 
“ can possibly afford,” he spurs them up by citing Mr. Cleveland’s 
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example. “The President’s own contribution to the National 
Committee,” he says, ‘is twenty per cent.; do not be afraid of 
one-half or one-fourth that amount at least.” 

After this official statement, there will probably be no further 
question that Mr. Cleveland’s contribution to the fund for his own 
reélection was ten thousand dollars. And yet Mr. Cleveland, in 
his letter of acceptance, only four years ago, said : 

‘““When we consider the patronage of this great office, the allurements 
of power, the temptation to retain public place once gained, and, more than 
all, the availability a party finds in an incumbent whom a horde of office 
holders, with a zeal born of benefits received and fostered by the hope of 
favors yet to come, stand ready to aid with money and trained political 
service, we recognize in the eligibility of the President for reélection a most 
serious danger to that calm, deliberate, and intelligent action which must 
characterize government by the people.” 





THE people of Manitoba have about come to blows with the 
Canadian Pacific over the right to construct their new railroad 
into the United States across its track. It was understood that 
the general right of the province to build such a road had been 
conceded at Ottawa. If so the opposition of the Canadian Pa- 
cific is simply futile. No such right of way has been given it 
as warrants it in denying to the Manitoba Railroad the right to 
cross it. The case has been appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the Dominion, which cannot render a decision for some months 
yet. But the Manitobans have given repeated evidence of their 
intention to persevere until they have carried their point, and 
that they will use their right to secede from the Dominion and set up 
for themselves if they cannot have their railroad inside the Domin- 
ion. In that case what would become of the Canadian Pacific ? 





THERE is strong reason to believe that the Papacy was build- 
ing great hopes on the visit of the Emperor of Germany to the 
Vatican, and that Leo XIII. made a personal appeal to him in 
behalf of the restoration of the Temporal Power. It is said that 
the Emperor treated the appeal with impatience, changed the 
subject of conversation, and went straight from the Vatican to 
to the Quirinal palace, to indicate his entire want of sympathy 
with the Papal aspirations. What else, indeed, could be expected 
of a Hohenzollern? It never has been the fashion of that house to 
tolerate the aspirations of the clergy to manage Church affairs, 
much less those of the State. Catholic and Protestant alike have 
had to yield to the stubborn Prussian traditions that the civil power 
is supreme, if not over men’s consciences, at any rate over the ex- 
ternal arrangements of the visible church. Twice only have they 
yielded a point, and in each case the yielding has been small as 
possible. They allowed the strict Lutherans, whom their policy 
of a union of Reformed and Lutheran had driven out of the State 
Church, to organize for the government of their own churches ; 
but only after prolonged resistance had shown it was impossible 
to force them back. And they retracted the false steps, out of 
harmony with Prussian traditions, into which the National Lib- 
erals seduced Prince Bismarck in the passage of the May Laws 
against the Catholic Church. But here also determined resistance 
and political necessities codperated to secure a retraction, which 
was made as scanty as possible. 

Nothing could be more futile than to suppose that the chief 
Protestant ruler of Europe sees in the Papacy any sanctity which 
would lead him to help to set upin Italy a state of things he 
would not tolerate in Germany. Three centuries ago the Bishop 
of Rome was one of many bishops who combined temporal with 
spiritual jurisdiction. All these combinations of jurisdictions 
have been swept away elsewhere, and it is now the Bishop of 
Rome alone who still refuses to recognize the inevitable. He, too, 
must come to see that such a reaction is impossible, yet the recent 
utterances of the Pope only show that the Emperor’s rebuff has 
irritated without enlightening him. 





THE plucky prince of Bulgaria still holds his throne, in spite 
of the announcement that the Great Powers had agreed to sacri- 








fice him to the wrath of the Czar. He meets the Sobranja with a 
smiling face and cheerful words, declaring that Bulgaria is satis- 
fied with the existing arrangements, and only wishes to be left to 
work out her own destiny. And the evidence in hand all goes to 
show that this is a proper estimate of the situation. The Bulga- 
rians like the Prince for his courage and his hearty devotion to 
the welfare of his principality. If he be the “light weight” he 
was pronounced by the newspapers of central Europe, the won- 
der of his success is the greater. 

His neighbors of Roumania have been threatened with an 
agrarian revolution, but the recent elections give the Conserva- 
tive party a majority over all other groups in both the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. As the latter is elected by the tax- 
payers, and as these are divided into electoral colleges according 
to their estates and their tax-bills, the majority in question may 
represent only a minority of the people. In that case the upris- 
ing of the peasants against the landlords may represent an amount 
and a degree of popular discontent sufficient to effect a revolution 
in the near future. 








THE IMPENDING DECISION. 


| eg is obviously too late for further argument. The decision must 

be virtually reached now. Certainly no one who decides as 
to the use of his ballot by processes of observation and deduction 
can have postponed so late as this the conclusion of his mind. 

Let us, then, look the situation in the face, as it appears on 
the eve of election. 

1. No one denies the gravity of the occasion. While every 
election of a President is a crisis, this is such a crisis as occurs 
only when supreme questions are at issue. We repeat now inim- 
portance the great trials of 1860 and 1864. The existence of free 
institutions was imperiled then: now the prosperous continuity of 
these institutions is put to the test. If then it was a question 
whether a majority of the American people would vote to restrain 
and ultimately destroy Slavery, to maintain the Union, and to re- 
pel the designs of foreign nations upon this continent, it is no 
less the question now whether a majority will vote to repel those 
same designs, advanced in another shape, and to preserve the in- 
dependence which, politically and industrially, the republic by 
many years of pain and exertion has achieved. 

2. Great as its trial is, the nation has not possession of its 
full strength. It is beset by enemies without, and crippled by 
weakness at home. A section which in 1860 and 1864 would have 
destroyed the Union is “solid” now to break up that industrial 
vigor from which the Union’s salvation was drawn. Were the na- 
tion fully enfranchised,—were the shackles on its southern arm 
broken,—there would be no doubt in any man’s mind concerning 
Tuesday’s decision. It is because the South is united by force and 
by fraud to maintain the doctrine of Calhoun, as embodied in the 
Confederate constitution, and represented by the committee of 
Congress, that the interests of America tremble in the balance. 
Such a sectional division may lose at last what the same sectional 
division could not destroy twenty-five years ago. 

3. Itis natural to ask, Why, if the danger be so great, and so 


evident, is not the national feeling unanimous in the States where 


elections are free? Why even there, must there be so great an ef- 
fort, and so earnest an appeal? Let any one who asks this turn 
to that same period, 1861-65, and answer these questions from the 
pages of history for himself. Was the free North even then 
unanimous? Were there no northern people who opposed Abra- 
ham Lincoln? Was the repulse of Slavery and the preservation 
of Unity perceived by all to be the great interest of the American 
nation? It is, alas, but too true that in every great crisis of pop- 
ular government, there must be many who cannot comprehend 
the situation, or perceive its danger, while there are others 
blinded to it by partisanship or rendered indifferent by want of 
patriotism. It is the experience of every time of trial that safety 
is won only by the courage of those who perceive the public dan- 
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ger and come forward heroically to the public defense. This 
was so in 1776, it was so in 1861, itis so now. 

4. Tried thus, the Nation would be supreme, were the free 
section alone considered. The policy of domestic destruction and 
foreign surrender which Mr. Cleveland offers will be trodden 
under foot by the Northern people. Despite all drawbacks, the 
national feeling is in full vigor in the States that possess the right 
of the franchise. Mr. Cleveland would be but a paper candidate 
did he not advance upon the industries of the country with the 
“ solid’ vote of the Confederacy in his hand. Without that, the 
tribute which the saloon wards of New York City will lay at his 
feet would be worthless, and the petty results which may be 
achieved elsewhere by kindred forces need not be considered. 

5. The question then is: Can the Nation, so beset, and so 
weakened, maintain itself? We face that issue. We are com- 
pelled to see the organic hurt which the old sectional division does 
us; we are compelled to consider how great is the load of new 
and inexperienced citizenship which the unparalleled immigration 
since the War has placed upon us. No one can say the danger of 
Tuesday is small, or that the difficulty of surmounting it is lightly 
to be considered. We believe that the majority for General Har- 
rison will be emphatic, but under the difficulties of the situation, 
only the event itself can dispel all fears. While the judgment of 
the people remains unspoken there must be a measure of suspense 
in the heart of every earnest and clear-sighted American. 








THE ACTING OF M. COQUELIN. 


oe appearance in America of M. Benoit-Constant Coquelin is 
an event of importance in the history of our stage, for 
though we have heretofore showered appreciation and dollars 
upon foreign actors of even higher distinction,—though indeed 
M. Coquelin may not be quite up to the level of M. Got and other 
of his recent co-laborers,—he comes as the representative of a sys- 
tem with which popular taste in this country is not wholly in ac- 
cord. What effect M. Coquelin’s secession from the Théatre 
Frangaise will have upon that venerable institution is just now an 
open question ; nor is it certain that he has bettered his own for- 
tunes by seeking a less tramelled stage. We are not especially 
interested in the matter from this point of view ; what really does 
concern us is to note that the actor presents himself to our suf- 
frage as an embodiment of the spirit of the Comédie Frangaise, the 
corner-stone of which is tradition. There is so wide a misconcep- 
tion concerning this matter that a few explanatory words seem 
desirable. As between realism in all its elaborateness of stage 
carpentry and verisimilitude, on the one hand, and classicalism 
with its scorn of accessories, on the other, the traditionary spirit 
has little to say. It is an error to assume that the barest and 
most stingy stage setting is a necessary accompaniment to the 
proper presentation of what is known as pure comedy. The atti- 
tude of the latter towards stage setting is simply one of indiffer- 
ence. Those who want upholstery and gowns may have them ; to 
those who do not need these adjuncts Nature has been kinder in 
her endowments, that is all. The spirit of classicalism merely in- 
sists that drama in its entirety consists in the adequate interpre- 
tation of human feeling, and that all beyond this is a work of su- 
pererogation. That is doubtless what M. Sardou meant when, 
upon being asked what were the necessary materials for a success- 
ful play, he replied: ‘‘ Four boards, a man, a woman, and a pas- 
sion.” The best exponents of the art have admitted the general 
truth here involved, though perhaps only a Frenchman could 
have embodied it in so felicitous an epigram. The writer recently 
heard Mr. Henry Irving say that, so far as his own taste was con- 
cerned he would as lief see Hamlet played in a frock coat as in 
any other costume. It is true Mr. Irving would not have dared 
to present Hamlet in a frock coat; it is also true that in not dar- 
ing to do so he stooped to just that extent to the lower artistic 
perception of his audiences. 

Yet he did not claim that the greatness of Shakespeare is 
dimmed by nicety in staging, much less by attention to historical 
accuracy. He desired merely to reinforce the truth that, in the 
last resort, the interpretation of drama must fall upon the actor in 
his artistic capacity. This, it would seem, is the position of M. 
Coquelin. He brings to America the vital principle of the French 
Drama, illuminated and bodied forth by his own unaided genius 
in action, and he gives the fullest evidences of that genius in his 
perfection in minor stage business and in the play of facial expres- 
sion, especially during periods of silence. He has educated his 
hand to a marvelous degree, and through its movements gives a 





point to the action the presence of which we recognize without 
perhaps being able to locate. The eloquent pleading of out- 
stretched arms, the dread suggested by uplifted palms, the in- 
tense comicality of the limp and drooping fingers of an outwitted 
scamp,—all of these are elements of a whole which we feel to be 
a close approach to artistic perfection. Less rare, but even more 
remarkable, is his control of the face ; for it must be admitted that 
he has here much to contend with. Irregular and strongly 
marked, his features have an unusual hardness of outline and are 
seemingly too heavy to admit of great mobility ; his forty-seven 
years have told for their full value, yet sosoon as he warms to ac- 
tion, his artistic (as distinguished from physical) beauty of feature 
commands instant admiration, and we cannot imagine a keener 
muscular movement even when, at twenty-three, he first became 
a Sociétaire of the Frangaise. His voice, metallic and far from 
sweet, possesses a resonant quality which is at once an immense 
advantage in enabling him to fill large auditoriums, and a diffi- 
culty in that it carries his individuality unmistakably into all his 
parts. As Irving is always Irving, so Coquelin is always Coque- 
lin; but this really matters little so long as the parts are fully 
differentiated one from another. Mascarille is never Don Cesar, 
nor is le Luthier de Orémone ever Gringoire ; and who could think of 
confusing the delicious personality of the old Alsatian schoolmas- 
ter in “ L’ Ami Fritz” with the equally venerable Noél in that ex- 
quisite little masterpiece of Madam Girardin, ‘‘ La Joie fait Peur’’? 
We are already familiar with the story of this piece in Mr. 
Boucicault’s ‘‘ Kerry,” but its possibilities cannot be fully real- 
ized until one has seen M. Coquelin, and through him learned 
the degree of polish to which the smallest external details are 
susceptible. And is it not just here that the French school makes 
good its claim to superiority ? 

In the interpretation of the profounder emotions (omitting 
love; and that in only one of its manifestations), the French are 
not preéminent; the lustre of their dramatic literature pales be- 
fore that of England, and in its interpretation they haye no such 
galaxy as that which embraces Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, the 
Keans, Siddons, Macready, and Irving; yet they have surpassed 
every modern people in the portrayal of human life in its every- 
day garb, (and we should remember that life is lived in an every- 
day garb,) while they have bestowed upon so-called trivialities of 
action an attention which has won for them the laurels of the 
most finished art. M. Coquelin is an exponent of these truths in 
a marked degree ; if he crosses a room or dusts a table, he does it 
in exactly the way in which a man of such character and position 
as the man he portrays would do it ; allowance being always made 
for the set of circumstances,—the entourage,—of the case. If he 
lifts an eyebrow he does it with a purpose, and the purpose is 
found, upon analysis, to accord with tendencies intuitive to hu- 
man nature. More than this, he has availed himself of certain 
devices well-known to the stage but not before utilized with such 
admirable effect. For instance, he understands to a nicety the 
artistic value of Pause; realizing that the cue to the most effec- 
tive lines is silence, he obtains great results through the judicious 
use of pause, sometimes introducing it as an interruption of the 
action at its climacteric,—an abrupt break in the conversation on 
the eve of an important disclosure ; and again using it as the ve- 
hicle of his inimitable pantomime. Further, he not infrequently 
uses a long pause as the cue to a bit of “ business,” so that, be- 
tween the facial play of the former and the movement of the lat- 
ter, the action is carried forward for perhaps a minute without 
the utterance of a word. If dexterously managed the effect is 
enormous. instances of the successful employment of these de- 
vices occur in several plays, while in others he seems to feel that 
the verbal wit is all sufficient. 

In “Les Précieuses Ridicules” of Moliére we become aware of 
the trenchant quality of that wit. What can be better than Mus- 
carille’s bombast in the presence of the awe-stricken girls whom 
he is fooling? But, admirable as is the portrayal of Mascarille, as 
a purely intellectual achievement itis safe to say that M. Coquelin 
attains his highest success in ‘‘Tartuffe,” not because he has here 
the best material, but because, working in the soil of an utterly 
base conception, he evolves a creation which is nothing short of a 
masterpiecc of constructive skill. As a play this work is as coarse 
and brutal as it can well be, and it was because Moliére so ar- 
dently desired to administer a rebuke to sanctimonious hypocrisy 
that he laid on his uninviting colors with so large a brush. Tar- 
tuffe,a man concealing asensual and depraved disposition under 
a mask of religious enthusiasm and Christian zeal,—insinuating, 
salacious, sanctimonius,—dead to honor and forever using his 
cloth as a cover for his sins,—is about as repellant a being as one 
can look upon. The only excuse for his existence, either in Na- 
ture or in art, is to excite aversion from his methods and disgust 
of his vice. M. Coquelin’s investiture of the character renders 
this excuse valid and at the same time presents a personation 

replete with a humor nearly irresistible. There is nothing finer 
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in his large repertory, though the average audience will neces- 
sarily find the performance unpleasant by reason of its theme. 

From Moliére to Emile Augier is a long step, yet M. Coquelin 
takes it gracefully, and as Annibal, the rakish brother of the ad- 
venturess Clarinda, gives us a type of rascality utterly different 
from Tartuffe in the springs of its action, and from Mascarille in 
the methods of deception which it employs, The versatility 
which can compass so wide a field, appears to experience no diffi- 
culty in the characterization of such prose parts as Thouvenin 
in the “Denise” of Dumas fils and the Duc de Septmonts in 
“L’Etrangére” by the same writer; but in order to a full appre- 
ciation of the mimetic power which is the real source of this ver- 
satility, one must hear and, if possible, analyze M. Coquelin’s 
Monologues, in the delivery of which he is unaided by accessories 
and so wholly thrown upon his skill in pose, gesture, and facial 
movement as to severely test his resources. Not only does he not 
disappoint, but he succeeds in creating an imaginary environment 
of which the most unimaginative of his audience can hardly re- 
main oblivious. 

It cannot be claimed for M. Coquelin that he has sounded the 
heights and depths of human passion or that he has shown the 
capability of presenting the profounder emotions of the soul; such 
a performance could scarcely be expected of a comedian. What 
may with justice be said is, that he is not only a master of broad 
comedy but a thoroughly proficient artist in the domain of that 
satirical drama whose roots extend deeply into the springs of hu- 
man action and whose province it is to set vividly before us the 
follies, the foibles, and the vices of men as these exist in daily life. 

FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
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THE TALE OF THE SIXTY-FIRST MANDARIN’ 
TRANSLATED BY CYRUS ELDER. 
HE Prince remarked: “ The moral of it is, that a stupid ruler would be 
be powerless without the support of an ignorant people.” 

When the sixty Mandarins had narrated their stories, it was observed 
that there was a Mandarin present who had not spoken. He now stood up 
and said: ‘‘ Sire, I am reminded of the ruler who was so stupid, that he pre- 
ferred an empty to a full treasury.” 

“Good Mandarin,” said the Prince, “ proceed with this story.” 

After a few prefatory remarks, the Mandarin related the story, as fol- 
lows: 








THE STUPID EMPEROR. 


It is a part of the ancient history of the Empire that the Foo 
dynasty was in power for many years, and as a result, there was 
a great rebellion, which was suppressed by the Ting dynasty, 
which ruled for twenty-four years, during which time there was 
great increase of flocks and herds, so that the farmers grew rich ; 
there was no war, and the people paid their taxes cheerfully. It 
is a saying of the sage Confutzee, that a foolish man cannot en- 
dure prosperity, or, as the great Solomon puts it, “ the prosperity 
of the foolish man endureth not.” Two classes of the people 
were discontented: the Mug Li Hi Wumps, who objected to 
everything and everybody, and the Boor Li Hi Bons who ad- 
hered to the Foos; and by the efforts of these factions, a Foo 
Emperor was placed upon the throne, who set about, with great 
diligence, to change everything back to where it had been under 
the rule of his ancestors. 

The Emperor had promised the Mug Li Hi Wumps, that the 
civil service rules of the sage Confutzee should be enforced, and 
all officers who could not answer the six hundred and sixty-six 
magical questions should be dismissed. This the Foos regarded 
as nonsense, but they finally agreed that the examination might 
go forward, two questions suggested by the Emperor being added, 
viz: “Are you a Ting” and “Are youa Foo?” As aresult of the 
examinations, which were conducted with great fairness, it hap- 
pened that but few Tings were left in office throughout the coun- 
try, all profitable places being filled by the Foos. 

This great work so occupied the attention of the Emperor 
that he did not discover until the fourth year of his reign, that 
there was a large sum of money in the imperial treasury, which 
was most unexpected, as under the Foo dynasty such a thing had 
never happened. The Emperor was terribly alarmed, and the 
more so, because he could not act without the order of the Great 
Council and the Little Council, the members of which were not 
subject to civil service rules, and it happened that while the Great 
Council was composed mainly of Foos, the Little Council was un- 
der control of the Tings. 

‘“Dan’l,” said the Emperor to his private secretary, “Dan’l, 
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this is a horrible state of affairs; my administration will be ship 

wrecked ; the country will be ruined.” 

; “All on account of the surplus, Sire?” said the private secre- 
ary. 
“Yes, that’s it, that’s the name for it,” said the Emperor. 

‘Have you consulted the sacred writings of the Foo dynasty, 
Sire?” asked the secretary. 

“No,” said the Emperor, “I have no time for anything, now, 
except writing veto messages.” 

“I remember,” said the secretary, “that the crafty sage, 

Til — remarked that a fat wallet is better than a hole in the 
pocket. 

“A good saw,” said the Emperor, “but you must understand 
that I am somewhat of a sage myself.” 

“Ha! Ha!” exclaimed the secretary, “saw, sage, a sausage 
Do you see it, Sire ?” 

“T see it,” said the Emperor, casting upon the secretary his 
Discourager of Intimacy Look Number 114, which threw the sec- 
retary into mild convulsions. 

When the secretary had humbly apologized for his indiscre- 
tion, the Emperor remarked, “I will blame it on the Great Wall.” 

“Good idea,” said the secretary. “It’s a Ting Wall. When 
they came into power, the Wall was in ruins; they restored it, 
and raised it, and strengthened it. The Mug Li Hi Wumps detest 
the Wall, and the Boor Li Hi Bons hate it.” 

‘‘We must batter down the Great Wall,” said the Emperor. 

“The Tartars will help you,” said the secretary. 

‘‘Yes,” said the Emperor, winking his left eye and bringing 
oa alongside of his nose, “but the less said about that the 

etter. 

The Emperor at once sent this message to the Great Council 
and the Little Council : 

“In the imperial archives, deposited in our royal palace, it is 
recorded for our special guidance, that there will always be a dan- 
ger to the country, and that the Emperor is ordained by heaven 
to find it out. The Emperor has discovered that the Great 
Dragon Surplus is growing, and will soon devour everything. 
The chief mandarins and magicians have been consulted, and they 
advise the destruction of the Great Wall. There was no Dragon 
Surplus when there was no Great Wall.” 

The effect of the message was magical. The people every- 
where talked of nothing but the Dragon Surplus and the Great 
Wall. Some of the members of the Great Council were afraid of 
a Tartar invasion, if the Wall should be broken down, and they 
stood out for a while against the message, but the Emperor by a 
judicious distribution of mandarin buttons among their friends, 
soon made converts of them. The scribes who wrote papers and 
sent them all over the country, took sides hotly for and against the 
message. 

The Foo scribes pointed out that in all the history of the 
country there had been no Dragon Surplus, when there was no 
Great Wall. “ Break down the Great Wall,” they said, “and you 
will defeat the Dragon.” This argument had a great effect with 
the merchants, many of whom were Tartars, or had Tartar con- 
nections on the other side of the Great Wall. The farmers were 
not much concerned about the Dragon, but they were troubled by 
a bug that destroyed their yams, and a Foo mandarin, of great 
authority, assured them that the bug had first appeared in the 
year of the rebuilding of the Great Wall. Then the Foos all 
wae “Down with the yam-bugs, and down with the Great 

a 

The Ting orators maintained their side of the argument 
stoutly. The members of the Great Council and the Little Coun- 
cil, Kin Li, A Li Son, Ke Li, and others, pointed out that there 
had been no Tartar invasion during the Ting dynasty, which had 
maintained the Great Wall, and as a consequence, there had been 
an extension of agriculture, and an increase of flocks and herds, 
which had caused an unperceived and gradual growth of revenue 
from internal taxation, and they suggested that there should be 
a reduction of internal taxes. “If this is done,” said they, “the 
Dragon Surplus will soon disappear.” 

In answer to this, the Foo orators yelled, ‘‘ Don’t listen to 
them ; they are in favor of yam-bugs. Down with the yam-bugs, 
and down with the Great Wall!” 

This confused the minds of the farmers, which was just what 
the Foo party wished, and they convinced some of the simple peo- 
ple who lived at a distance from the Great Wall that it was a 
useless expense to keep it up; that there was no danger of a Tar- 


| tar invasion, and if the Great Wall was gone, then the yam-bug 


would have to go. 

A venerable mandarin who had long been a member of the 
Great Council and of the Little Council, returned from a visit to 
the Tartars at this time, and he warned his countrymen that the 
Tartar chiefs were preparing a great invasion which would begin 
as soon as the Great Wall should be broken down, and he pointed 
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out to them from the history of the Foo dynasty instances of the 
destruction of their property and industries, by Tartar raids, at 
times when the Great Wall was not maintained. The people 
came together in great crowds to listen to this sage, and the Foos 
became alarmed as their cry of ‘‘ yam-bug! yam-bug! ” was los- 
ing its effect. ; 

The battle was going against the Foos, when a wild ass was 
discovered in the Province of Tex As which had distinctly marked 
on one of its ears, in green hairs, “ Down with the Great Wall!” 
The ass had also a wonderful voice, and many good witnesses de- 
clared that they had heard it bray, ‘Down with the Great 
Wall!” 

This was good news for the Emperor and his followers, for 
some one had taken another look into the imperial treasury and 
discovered that it was empty. The Dragon Surplus had disap- 

eared ! 
— We must have the wild ass at once,” said the Emperor. 

“Yes,” said the secretary, ‘‘ the people can look at his mirac- 
ulous ear, and whenever any one asks an inconvenient question 
about the Dragon Surplus or the Great Wall, the wild ass shall 
bray.” 

Xi Good !” said the Emperor; who now uttered his second 
golden apothegm: ‘ There is no answer to the bray of an ass.” 





“You have not mentioned the Emperor’s first golden apothegm, have 
you?” asked the Prince. 

“Really,” said the sixty-first Mandarin, ‘‘I do not remember what it 
was.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Prince, “ go on with the story.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” said the sixty-first Mandarin, “but your Majesty’s in- 


terruption has put it clean out of my head.” 
“Then we shall never know whether the bray of a wild ass overthrew 


the Great Wall, or not,’ said the Prince. 
“ We will know more about it after the election returns come in,” said 


the sixty-first Mandarin. 








MEETINGS ON THE TIPPECANOE BATTLE-GROUND. 


—— recollection of 1840 and the phenomenal campaign of Gen- 
eral Harrison the elder brings up especially the associations 
of the Tippecanoe battle-ground, with the great Whig meeting 
held there in May of that year. 

The battle-ground, situated on the upper reaches of the Wa- 
bash, is a triangular bench of high land which once looked down 
on low prairies. It lies about seven miles north of the present 
town of Lafayette. Here General Harrison defeated Tecumseh, 
on the 7th of November, 1811, and here gathered on May 29th, 
1840, a multitude of Whigs that was compared by a correspondent 
of the Baltimore Patriot to Darius’s host of Persians assembled to 
be poured upon Greece. For days previous to the gathering the 
spot was the scene of busy preparations. The Lafayette Free Press 
announced that the citizens of that place were constructing a tent 
three quarters of a mile long for the accommodation of 30,000 
delegates, and that a grazing farm of 300 acres had been secured 
for the accommodation of the horses of visitors. The crowd that 
came was variously estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000 and as “‘ fif- 
teen acres of men.” Between 3,000 and 6,000 women were re- 
ported to have attended. “The morning of Thursday,” (May 
28th) says Niles’ National Register,“ gave promise of a fair day, 
and at an early hour all the thoroughfares leading to Lafayette 
were filled with processions on foot and horseback ; in wagons 
and carts; in canoes and in cabins, all flocking to the battle-field 
of Tippecanoe. Five steamboats had arrived at our wharves, 
crowded with passengers from the towns on the Ohio and the Wa- 
bash, while the roar of artillery and the crash of the muskets 
mingled with the shouts and huzzas of the multitude as they 
marched with colors unfurled and banners waving in the breeze. 

“In the afternoon, however, the rain again poured down in 
torrents; but onwards came the procession in unfaltering array, 
filled with enthusiasm, and were greeted by hundreds as they 

assed through our town and proceeded on their way to the 
attle-ground ; nor did they cease coming until long after dark.” 

That night 2,300 wagons were reported encamped in the vicinity 
of the ground and by noon of the next day 3,200 were counted. 
On Friday morning, the 29th, a procession was formed, near the 
head of which were soldiers of the Revolution and soldiers of the 

Tippecanoe battle incanoes. From 1,000 to 1,200 persons were re- 

ported on the ground wearing badges from other States,—from 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, 

and Illinois, and from the Territory of Iowa. Judge Bigger, the 

Whig candidate for Governor, and James Brooks, editor of the 

New York Express,seem to have been the chief speakers. A 

principal object before the minds of the gathering was evidently 

the meeting of charges made against General Harrison. Survi- 





vors of Tippecanoe, and soldiers of the recent war with Great 
Britain, held meetings in adjoining log cabins and passed reso- 
lutions approving of General Harrison’s conduct of the battle. A 
flag that had been carried through the fight by Captain Spear 
Spencer’s company was delivered to Mr. Brooks, with the request 
that he would keep itin New York until March 4th, 1841, and 
then present it to General Harrison at Washington. On Friday 
night, while an exhibition of fire works was being given they were 
suddenly thrown in the shade by an aurora borealis which thrust 
out a sword-like stream of light over the cabins, withdrawing after 
several minutes’ display. Though awed by the incident, the 
crowd hailed this as a good omen. 

George W. Julian says in his political recollections that he 
rode to the meeting through the mud and swamps one hundred 
and fifty miles. ‘‘ The gathering,” he says, “‘ was simply immense ; 
and I remember that James Brooks, since conspicuous in our na- 
tional politics, tried to address the multitude from the top of a 
huge log cabin. Large shipments of hard cider had been sent up 
the Wabash by steamer, and it was liberally dealt out to the peo- 
ple in gourds, as more appropriate and old-fashioned than glasses. 
The people seemed to be supremely happy, and their faces were 
so uniformly radiant with smiles that a man who was detected 
with a serious countenance was at once suspected as an unrepent- 
ant ‘ Loco-foco.’ The most distinguished feature of the 
campaign was its music. The song seriously threatened 
to drown the stump speech. Whiggery was translated into a 
tune, and poured itself forth in doggerel rhymes which seemed 
to be born of the hour, and exactly suited to the crisis.” One 
well known song alluded to the “ Ball” which originated with 
the Whigs of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, and was sent by 
them to a mass convention held at Baltimore. It was ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, and upon the ends of it, on blue ground, 
were stars corresponding in number with the States of the Union. 
Among the inscriptions one bade a pathetic farewell to “ Van,”— 
Mr. Van Buren,—with the announcement that the people would 
now “try old Tip.” 

This year another great meeting was held on the old battle- 
ground by the Republicans. It took place on the 17th and 18th 
of October. The presence of Mr. Blaine was one of the great at- 
tractions, though he made no address. Incidents and features of 
the later gathering reproduce in large degree those of the other. 
On the first day, by 10 o’clock, says a report in a Western paper, 
the main streets of Lafayette ‘‘ were almost impassable, no twith- 
standing the fact that a good many had gone out to the battle- 
ground earlier in the day. The public buildings and many stores 
and residences were handsomely decorated with the national 
colors and pictures of General Harrison. In many portions of 
the inclosure the demonstration took on the character of a re- 
union, a good many of the organizations present establishing head- 
quarters on the grounds, and the veterans of 1840 being comfort- 
ably provided for in the more central cottages of the camp-meet- 
ing association. Scattered all through the grove of oaks on the 
higher part of the battle-field were the tents of the marching 
clubs, and in the open space between the camp-grounds and the 
battle-field inclosure was a row of log cabins, ornamented with 
coons, pumpkins, and miniature rail fences, inside of which cider 
was dispensed liberally to the multitude. Wagon-loads of pretty 
girls in red, white, and blue costumes were a frequent feature in 
the decorations, and there was a large and varied assortment of 
bands, from the single drum and fife that suggested an old-fash- 
ioned training-day up to a fully equipped drum and bugle corps, 
and brass bands that were the pride of their vicinage.” The 
speaking was from three stands, Governor Foraker and General 
Alger being among the most distinguished speakers. Mr. Blaine 
was unable to speak owing to a disorder of his throat, caused by 
the addresses he had already made. 

Between 1840 and 1888 many political meetings were held on 
the battle-ground. Henry Clay himself defended there the prin- 
ciples of American Protection. In 1856 a large meeting was held 
there by the Democrats, speeches being made by John C. Breck- 
inridge and Stephen A. Douglas. In the early sixties, Governor 
Morton, Caleb B. Smith, Henry 8. Lane, and Benjamin Harrison 
spoke there for the Union. On the same spot, Mr. Blaine deliv- 
ered an address in 1874, and Roscoe Conkling spoke in the Gar- 
field campaign. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


i the October number of Lippincott’s Magazine there are a dozen 

pages of the Diary kept in London from 1864 to 1866, by Mr. 
John R. Thompson, the well remembered writer of Richmond, 
Va., best known perhaps by his editorial work on the Southern 
Iiterary Messenger. He went over in July, 1864,—running the 
blockade at Wilmington, N. C.,—to help edit the journal issued by 
the “‘ Confederate’ government, called The Index, and during his 
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stay saw much of English society among people of prominence. 
His entries in his diary are often mere notes, but some of them are 
very pointed. For instance the following half dozen : 

Nov. 24. [1864]—Spent the evening at the house of Mr. Woolner, sculp- 
tor, with Tennyson, a quiet simple man, who smoked a pipe and drank hot 
punch with us. He deplored the American war, and talked of the Yankees, 
whom he detested. 

Feb. 13. [1865]—In my walks about London I am painfully impressed 
with the condition of the majority, even in quarters not the worst. Streets 
are dirty, houses mean, the vast masses exhibit squalor, laboring classes 
never seem to wash. Children swarm everywhere. 

Feb. 23.—Paid a shilling for a stand on the top of an ale-house to see the 
funeral procession of Cardinal Wiseman. The most degraded concourse of 
people I ever saw. Women bearing the marks of their husbands’ brutality, 
boys and girls old in suffering and vice, ragged, debauched creatures. 

March 18.—Found an Englishman with Northern sympathies, a rare 
thing, who was an infinite radical, as Governor Wise terms it. 

May 25—While dining at Verey’s saw Charles Dickens. He looked 
very little like a gentleman, and, to our amazement, took out a pocket comb 
and combed his hair and whiskers, or rather his goatee, at the table. This 
is the man who ridiculed America! 

May 27.—Dined at Verey’s. Saw Dickens again, and a recapitulation 
of the comb process. 

Separated from their context, perhaps these may give a wrong 
impression: the Diary is genial enough, and refers to many pleas- 
ant social experiences,—visits, dinners, etc.; we have picked out 
the foregoing simply as having a special interest. 

* * * 

Poor Thompson, a man of fine temperament, and no small 
talent, was almost crushed by the fall of the Confederacy. He 
remained in London for some months, having an editorial engage- 
ment on the Standard, (‘‘ one leader a week for a guinea and a 
half a week”), but returned to the United States in September, 
1866. In New York he obtained a situation on the Evening Post, 
as assistant editor, but in failing health. When he died, not long 
after, he gave his papers to Mr. R. H. Stoddard, for use as he 
might see fit, and the present portion of the Diary is edited by 
Elizabeth Stoddard. In her note introducing it she expresses the 
opinion that his intention was to fill out the brief entries and make 
a complete account of his life abroad. 

* % * 


ONE of the grandest gifts ever bestowed upon the colored 
race is the million of dollars given by Mr. Daniel Hand of Con- 
necticut for the education of young men of color in the South. 
The money is to be expended under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, which is the organ of the Orthodox 
Congregationalists; and it is estimated that it will suffice to edu- 
cate fivehundred young mena year to take their places as the 
ministers, the lawyers, and the physicians of the emancipated 
people of the South. As the religious body in question already 
has in the South educational machinery which will only need 
some enlargement, no part of the million need be spent in crea- 
ting new plant, but all of it in doing the direct work of education 
and support. The Congregationalists are excellent trustees for 
the gift, as from the first they have set their face against the iso- 
lation of the colored race by race distinctions. 

Mr. Hand spent a good part of his life in the South, and owed 
the preservation of his fortune to the faithfulness of a confidential 
clerk, who took charge of his affairs when the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion drove him tothe North. Itis as the expression of his grati- 
tude for this, and his interest in the South that he makes this great 
gift, which will be welcomed, we are sure, by all the best men of 
the South. 

* * * 

Mr. JAMES GLASHIER contributes to the last Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund a narrative of a scientific 
expedition in the traus-Jordanic region in the spring of 1886. 
The trip was undertaken for the purpose of collecting ornithological 
specimens for the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. 

* * * 


OnE of the current arguments of the Free Traders in this 
campaign has been that the removal of the duty on quinine has 
been followed by a great reduction of its price, without any cor- 
responding reduction of the American production of thedrug. It 
is true that the price has fallen heavily since the duty was re- 
moved, but this is not because the duty was taken off. The re- 
duction has been even greater in England than here. It isdue to 
an increased cultivation of the cinchona tree, and to the improve- 
ment in the methods of obtaining the bark. Formerly the tree 
was killed by its removal ; now they have a method of covering 
up the trunk so as to save its life and obtain several successive 
crops from the same tree. As a consequence quinine in the Lon- 
don market fell from $3.96 an ounce in 1877 to 50 cents in 1887. 
As the American duty was only 80 cents an ounce, it is obvious 
that its removal could have effected no such reduction as this. 

When the duty was repealed in 1879, there were four Amer- 
ican firms which made quinine: Powers & Weightman, Rosen- 





garten & Sons, Keasby & Mattison, and the New York Quinine 
and Medical Company. Of these only the first still makes the 
drug, and no other firms have undertaken its manufacture. Prac- 
tically, the business is dead here. It may be added that the bill 
prepared by Mr. J. S. Moore, the Free Trade “ Parsee merchant,” 
and passed by Congress at the end of the session in 1879, takes the 
duty off the quinine, and leaves it on the materials, bark excepted, 
of which it ismade. The loss of this industry is more serious than 
might be supposed. Quinine is an article almost of prime neces- 
sity in many parts of this country. In case of a war with any 
European power we might be cut off entirely from our base of 
supply, to the especial injury of the West and South. It there- 
—s is not an article whose history is comforting to the Free 
raders. 








REVIEWS. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. In Seven 
Volumes. (Riverside Edition.)\—Volume I. Narrative and 
Legendary Poems.—Volume II. Poems of Nature, Poems Sub- 
jective and Reminiscent, Religious Poems. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

WE have here the first two volumes of a new and complete 

edition of Mr. Whittier’s works. The design is to make 
seven in all. The form is a neat duodecimo, with excellent paper 
and press work, and bound (the cloth edition), in that olive green 
which looked so well as the cover to the recent issue of Mr. 

Browning’s works. The garb is every way becoming, and cer- 

tainly must be satisfactory to all of the many readers of Whittier 

who will desire to possess this edition. 

The editor is the poet himself. He explains in a brief Intro- 
duction that undertaking to look over his work at the invitation of 
his publishers, he cannot flatter himself that he has been able to 
add much to its interest beyond the correction of errors, “ the ad- 
dition of a few hitherto unpublished pieces, and occasional notes 
of explanation which seemed necessary.” And he adds: “I have 
made an attempt to classify the poems under a few general heads, 
and have transferred the long poem of ‘Mogg Megone’ to the 
Appendix, with other specimens of my earlier writings. I have 
endeavored to affix the dates of composition or publication, as far 
as possiple.” Under this system we have in the first volume the 
Narrative and Legendary pieces, beginning with ‘The Vaudois 
Teacher,” written in 1830, and running all through the years down 
to ‘‘The Brown Dwarf of Riigen,’”’ dated 1888. So also in the 
second volume, the range of the Poems of Nature is from ‘“ The 
Frost Spirit,” dated 1830, to ‘A Day,” dated at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1886; the Subjective and Reminiscent Poems extend from 
‘“* Memories,” 1841, to “A Legacy,” 1887; and the Religious Poems 
from “ The Star of Bethlehem,” 1830, to ‘‘ Revelation,” 1886. No 
doubt this topical arrangement is the most satisfactory, and the 
successive dates, besides gratifying our interest as to the time of 
each poem’s origin, disclose also the course of his thought, and the 
influence of time upon his powers. 

It is decidedly better to remit “ Mogg Megone” to a supple- 
mentary limbo, and to send with it some other of the earlier 
pieces. They had their value, perhaps, when the maturer and 
fuller work had not yet unfolded, but they serve rather to foil and 
overload this if placed now in its close company. For we have 
in these two volumes examples of Whittier’s best work. In the 
first there are pieces which present his well appreciated qualities 
of description and narrative—‘“ Cassandra Southwick,” “ Barclay 
of Ury,” *“‘ Maud Muller,” “ Telling the Bees,” ‘“ Mabel Martin,” 
“My Playmate,” and the “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” In the sec- 
ond there is a much larger list of favorites, chief among them all, 
“Snowbound,” that charming idyll upon which after all his per- 
petuated fame is not unlikely in good part torest. Besides it 
there are many subjective and reminiscent pieces,—‘‘ The Bare- 
foot Boy,” ‘“‘My Psalm,” “In School Days,” and others,—which 
will be turned to gladly by the lover of Whittier, and among the 
religious there are other pieces such as have especially marked 
his later productions, in which his sincere soul looks out upon the 
mysteries of life and immortality with a faith which all the world 
must recognize as broad, tranquil, and true, and which give to his 
work that particular quality which must cause it to be turned he 
as long as our language and literature endure. 

There is a portrait in the front of each of these volumes,—in 
the firstjan etched one by S. A. Schoff, after a painting made in 
1836-37 by Bass Otis, a pupil of Gilbert Stuart ; and in the second 
an engraving on steel by J. A. J. Wilcox, from a painting by A. 
G. Hoyt, in 1846. They add to the other attractions of the books. 

H. M. J. 


Edited by Lloyd C. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STATESMEN SERIES. 
Sanders. 


Yet another has been added to the many series of popular 
How many volumes it will embrace the editor does 


biographies. 
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not tell us in the ‘‘ Preface to the Series,”’ but he announces four 
more volumes in addition to the four which have appeared 
already, and intimates that Americans are to be embraced as well 
as Europeans. Those published are ‘ Lord Beaconsfield,” by T. 
E. Kebbel; ‘ Daniel O’Connell,” by J. A. Hamilton; ‘“ Lord 
Palmerston,” by the editor; and ‘‘ Prince Metternich,” by Col. G. 
B. Malleson. Mr. Kebbel is singularly well fitted to write a biog- 
raphy of the late Premier of England, as he is one of the few in- 
tellectual Tories that genuinely believe in the man whose clever- 
ness gave Toryism a new lease of life, and who educated “the 
stupid party ” into the inconsistency which brings success. He 
even enjoyed special facilities for the work in his intimate personal 
acquaintance with his hero, with whom he conversed upon some 
of the critical points in his career. But if these included the sup- 
pression of the passage in favor of regicide in the “ Revolutionary 
Epic,” he does not mention the fact, although he does mention 
the conveyance of Thiers’s famous passage into the eulogy on 
Wellington. F ; 

More critical and yet not unadmiring is Mr. Hamilton’s ac- 
count of the great agitator to whom Ireland owes so much, and 
yet who rendered her disservice as well as service. Catholic 
Emancipation, the Abolition of Tithes, the formulation of the de- 
mand for self-government, the rousing the people to a sense of 
what might be accomplished by united and law-abiding resistance, 
were among his services. But he taught her orators the language 
of vituperative abuse, he held her hands when the hour had come 
to resist government by proclamation without law, and he never 
rose above the level of a sectarian agitation. To him as much as 
to any one man is due the feeling which finds expression in the 
saying that ‘‘ Home Rule would be Rome Rule.” O'Connell was 
a strange mixture. He had great qualities as a man of affairs ; he 
was an unsurpassed orator; his patriotism was above question. 
But with all this was mingled a certain flavor of charlatanism, 
which detracted much from his greatness. One of the Young 
Ireland party has been known to say that he and friends never 
entered the Agitator’s presence without a certain fear of him, and 
never left it without a feeling that he also wasa humbug. His 
latest biographer seems to have sifted very carefully the very un- 
equal materials for writing his life, and to have labored to paint 
the man in both his greatness and his littleness. 

Lord Palmerston is a figure which loses with every year which 
increases the distance between us and the jaunty and unprinci- 
pled Liberal leader. Expediency was his idol, to which he sacri- 
ficed justice, truth and every higher interest of mankind. If his 
successor in the leadership of the party has had to wear the ap- 
pearance of a revolutionist, whose least thought is to preserve the 
continuity of its policy, it is because Palmerston allowed the ar- 
rears of justice and reform to accumulate until they outweighed 
every other consideration. There is not a single great question 
of national or international policy for which Palmerston furnished 
more than a makeshift solution. His one merit was his hearty 
distrust of the adventurer who made himself Emperor of France 
in 1852. Mr. Sanders does his best for him, but avoids discussing 
the man apart from his policy. 

Metternich is another name of which it may be said that the 
deluge has partly obliterated its significance. He is of first-class 
importance for the understanding of the dark thirty years which 
followed the Congress of Vienua and the reconstruction of the 
map of Europe. He was the moving genius in the repressive leg- 
islation of that age. Yet he was not a man of sufficient penetra- 
tion to see that the policy of the Holy Alliance must rest upon a 
consistent application of the principle of Legitimacy—a principle 
grossly outraged by himself in grasping Venice and its dominions, 
in the settlement of the affairs of Italy. Col. Malleson is no eulo- 
gist of Metternich; he declines to accept him at the valuation he 
offers the world in his “‘ Memoirs,”—which our author thinks 
were doctored for publication. He sees that 1848 utterly discred- 
ited the policy of which Metternich was the chief representative, 
and that the tide of Democracy rose only to greater violence be- 
cause of this dam to its progress. His volume is one of the best 
in the series. 





LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN TO IGNAZ AND CHARLOTTE 

MoscHELEs. Edited by Felix Moscheles. Boston: Ticknor 

& Co. 

Every fresh light thrown upon the character of Mendelssohn 
increases our respect for that gifted man. Unhappily, this is not 
a thing that can be said of most artists, and more particularly of 
most professional musicians. To consider closely why this should 
be so would lead us too far from our immediate purpose, but there 
can be no question that these sensitive creatures are for the most 
part contemplated to the best advantage from a distance ; a close 
view is apt to diminish our admiration and respect. Mendelssohn 
is one notable exception to this rule, and Mozart is another. In 
these famous men we find a general culture, an admission that 








music is not the only thing in the world, and yet more a spirit 
free of envy and jealousy. Some of the most distinguished com- 
posers have been very narrow men, and very ignorant in all things 
except those relating to their own art, but Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn took a lively and intelligent interest in all the arts, in liter- 
ature, and in public affairs. They were good writers, too, and 
their letters are models of that form of composition. There is 
especial reason, therefore, for welcoming this fresh and compact 
body of correspondence. 

Ignaz Moscheles, a sound musician and teacher, and ‘a promi- 
nent pianist of his day, was a lifelong friend of Mendelsssohn. 
He was some sixteen years older than Mendelssohn and outlived 
him for twenty years, but for nearly thirty years they were as in- 
timate as is possible for congenial spirits to be. Moscheles was a 
strong character, and Mendelssohn had great and well-founded 
reliance on his judgment. He had been a teacher of the boy 
Felix, but as he tells us in his diary, he soon realized that it was 
“not a pupil but a master who sat beside him.” Through most 
of the period covered by these letters, Moscheles was a fixture of 
the London musical world. He had an important connection as 
a teacher, performer, and director of concerts, etc., and was also 
in the habit of taking professional tours ia Germany and Russia. 
Between whiles, Mendelssohn would visit London, where he 
gradually became almost as great a “lion”? as Handel was at an 
earlier day, and on these occasions it was generally arranged that 
he carried with him new compositionsto be produced by the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra and chorus of which Moscheles was director. 
It was as perfect an art relation and friendship as can be imagined, 
being cemented by an ardent personal affection. For the wife of 
Moscheles Mendelssohn also had a very affectionate regard, and 
many of these letters are addressed to her. The letters are 
mostly from Berlin and Leipzig to London, and they continued 
until a short time before Mendelssohn’s death, when he had suc- 
ceeded in his long project of inducing Moscheles to return for 
good to his native land and throw his fortune with the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. Mendelssohn founded this institution, but he did not 
live to see its triumph. Moscheles after the premature death of 
his friend was the leading spirit of the Conservatory for twenty 
years, and saw it gradually take place as one of the greatest 
schools of musi¢ in the world. 

The interest of these letters is mainly musical, but there are 
many agreeable descriptions of travel and of German home life. 
Both families were intensely domestic, and the effect of the letters 
is quite as much to give an idea of home pleasures and economy 
as to give a record of musical doing. We see Mendelssohn here 
in a most agreeable light as a friend, a son, a husband, and a 
father, the while we are in constant presence of his great life-work 
of musical composition. Various of his important undertakings 
are here sketched in outline, ‘* Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “ Hymn of 
Praise,” ‘Songs Without Words,” etc., and his criticism of his 
work in appealing to Moscheles for judgment on various points is 
full of suggestion. ‘The curious fruitless search for a libretto for 
which to compose an opera is also here touched from a new point 
of view. One can hardly fail to have a renewed impression from 
these records that Mendelssohn did not do the most possible with 
his powers. 

This book is complete in itself, but it still should be read iu 
connection with one of the lives of the composer, to give a 
rounded idea of him. There was much in his life which is here 
not even hinted at,—such as the long and perfect musical sympa- 
thy between the composer and his sister Sophy. The editor of 
the present volume (a godson of Mendelssohn) might have helped 
more in this way with advantage. He has given a little running 
history, but it is insufficient, and while his work of editing is in- 
telligent, he has been but too well satisfied to leave the impres- 
sion that Mendelssohn’s life was monopolized by the Moscheles 
family. This was by no meaus the fact, and our editor should 
have widened his canvas a little. He could the more easily have 
done this by omitting formalities, repetitions, etc., from the letters. 

All drawbacks admitted, however, there remains a solid fund 
of instruction and entertainment in this volume. The playful 
fancy of Mendelssohn is seen on every page, and the numerous il- 
lustrations, portraits, facsimiles of handwriting, musical notation, 
etc., add much to the pleasure of perusal. The book may be un- 
reservedly commended as one of the most important of recent 
contributions to musical literature. G. W. A. 





FRANCIS BAcon. His Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol, 
M. A., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. Part I. Bacon’s Life. [Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, Vol. XIII.] Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

In the case of most philosophers the system is the main thing 
and the life its author led of but slight and secondary interest. 
At the best we have a half-dozeu of characteristic anecdotes and 
as many notable conversational sayings, and for the rest we must 
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look to the man’s works as containing the best part of him. This 
is not the case with Lord Bacon. He lived through some of the 
most stirring chapters of English history ; he held office under 
two sovereigns, was a prominent member of the House of Com- 
mons, and took an active part in public affairs. He abounded in 

olitical ideas of the boldest kind, and yet was ready always to 
work for the best obtainable solution of pressing problems, when 
the obtuseness or the weakness of his superiors made what he 
thought the best of all unattainable. His life has become a 
source of prolonged controversy between friends and unfriends, 
because of his connection with some dubious transactions, which 
are said to smirch his fame. And last of all an attempt has been 
made to elevate him to a still higher pedestal by claiming for him 
the honor of writing the greatest dramas in all literature. 

For these reasons Mr. Nichol has departed from the usage of 
the series to which he is contributing, and has devoted a whole 
volume to Bacon’s life alone, reserving what he has to say of his 
philosophy to a second one. We took up his book with no pre- 
judices in favor of its author. Prof. Nichol deserved our gratitude 
by his ardent support of the national cause during the War for 
the Union. But his article on American Literature in the last 
edition of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” was rather a disappoint- 
ment, and did not prepare us to look fora satisfactory account of 
Bacon in this volume. We are agreeably disappointed this time. 
The narrative is very welldone. Its author steers a middle course 
between the adverse critics and the champions of Bacon, between 
Mr. Spedding and Dr. Abbott, following in the wake of Mr. Gar- 
diner, while drawing very freely upon the resources of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s voluminous work. In his eyes Bacon is neither an ideal 
character nor the ‘meanest of mankind,” but a lawyer and states- 
man of very great ability with a genius for philosophical investi- 
gation in the field of method. He admits that his conduct towards 
Essex shows him a man of cold character, and that his pushing 
for place and power, and his treatment of his rivals in this game, 
were not such as we look for in a gentleman of any age. But he 
shows how much must be attributed to the fashion of his times. 
He cannot forgive him for his obsequiousness to the meanest of all 
the Stuarts, and he sees a righteous retribution in the way in 
which James and his favorite threw the Lord Chancellor over to 
the wrath of the Commons, in the great scandal which finally 
wrecked Bacon’s public life and perhaps broke his heart. 

A fault of the book is its covert references to modern affairs, 
which convey criticisms in a shape least capable of answer upon 
Mr. Gladstone and other persons. 





THE LAW OF EQUIVALENTS IN ITS RELATION TO POLITICAL AND 
SocrAL Ernics. By Edward Payson. Pp. ix. and 306. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This handsome and thoughtful volume might be said to be a 
comment on the text: ‘The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation ” or after their sort “ than the children of light.” 
Its author seems to have been brought to the consideration of the 
subject by a study of the Maine Law, and some years ago he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “‘ The Maine Law in the Balance,” in which 
the argument of this book was partially anticipated. From that 
he has proceeded to study the question in its wider bearings of 
social and reformatory method and has elaborated, not a philoso- 
phy of society, but a contribution to that, by seeking to discover 
what is that law of equivalents which determines the real or only 
apparent success of attempt at social change. He finds that 
Americans are wide-awake in the lower sphere of social action. 
They know exactly what are the conditions of mere material suc- 
cess. But when they enter the moral or religious field of activity 
they are apt to abandon common sense and to become romancers, 
and to put their trust in means which are quite inadequate to the 
results in view. This mistake vitiates legislation, distorts gov- 
ernment, baffles and misdirects the forces of reform, and wastes a 
vast amount of human energy in marching up culs de sac which 
lead to nothing. To warn his readers against this want of adap- 
tation of means to ends is the purpose of the book. 

As might be expected, his theme leads him into much criticism 
of current movements, although this is by no means the staple of 
the book. Not only attempts to make men virtuous by legislation, 
but the Woman Suffrage movement and the proposal to abandon 
the old methods in education by substituting ‘‘ facts” for disci- 
pline, are severely criticised. But more important and valuable 
are the positive and constructive parts of the book, such as the 
chapter on “ Purity,” in which the social value of this virtue is 
asserted in the face of some modern theories of ethics. 

The tone of the book is wholesome, and conservative of the 
great things of Christian civilization. At times we must dissent 
from its author’s estimates, as of the comparative efficiency of 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, where we think he reverses 
the principle of his own teaching. We do not find the style either 
pleasant or clear, which we regret, as we should like to see the 
work widely read. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


OUR volumes of the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher are just 
re-issued by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. They are 

the series from September, 1873 to September, 1875, making four 
periods of six months each, with twenty-six sermons to a volume. 
Mr. Ellinwood’s stenographic reports furnish the text. There is, 
We suppose, a continuing demand for the sermons of Mr. Beecher, 
—not because it was he preached them; rather in spite of that 
fact,—but because of the wonderful spontaneity, breadth, and fe- 
cundity of the thought which they present. Many things must 
be said of Mr. Beecher when his character and career are judi- 
cially summed up, but among them there will always be the frank 
concession of his great gifts as a platform and pulpit speaker. In 
these volumes the range of topic is immense,—though always it 
relates to the conduct of life,—yet the intellectual vigor is never 
diminished, and the attraction never lost. . 


Miss “Susan Coolidge’s” story ‘‘Clover,” for young readers,— 
not children,--is the continuation, apparently, of aseries of books 
relating to Miss Katy Carr, and in this one the first business is to 
get her married to a handsome lieutenent in the navy. The wed- 
ding things are described with some detail, and we must say they 
were very sweet. Then Phil, the young brother of Katy and 
Clover, is out of health, and must go to Colorado, so Clover ac- 
companies him, and the remainder of the book describes their ex- 
periences in that high land of ranches and canyons. Clover is 
described as a very nice girl, and it will surprise nobody to learn 
that three young gentlemen at once begin to pay her marked at- 
tentions. ‘Two she sends away, but the third. Mr. Geoffrey Tem- 
plestowe, who is a young Englishman with reddish hair and a fam- 
ily in Devonshire, she yields to. The young Englishman is so very 
favorably described,—not only as superior to Clover’s cousin 
Clarence, but even to Katy’s young man, the navy lieutenant,—- 
that we rather suspect Miss “Coolidge” of the view that after all 
there is nothing like Devonshire. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


Two more volumes in the “Author’s Edition” of the works 
of George Meredith have been issued by Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers—‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” aud ‘‘ The Shaving of Shagpta,” 
etc. Both were noticed in THE AMERICAN at the time of their 
issue in the earlier edition. The former is one of the strongest 
of Mr. Meredith’s works of fiction,—and in this expression we do 
but repeat the judgment of many competent critics. The Boston 
publishers have made his books available to many readers by this 
cheap but good edition. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have taken some of the familiar songs 
of the American people as subjects of illustration in “ holiday” 
form. Five volumes have so far appeared, the latest being that 
stirring song of the war-time, by Henry C. Work, “ Marching 
Through Georgia.” The frontispiece of the book is a portrait of 
General Sherman as he looked in earlier years, and the other pic- 
tures, which represent the scenes referred to in the song, were 
made upon the actual ground of the great march by Mr. Charles 
Copeland, an artist sent South for this purpose by the publishers. 
Some of his sketches are capital, reproducing the Georgia scenery 
te the life, and all are good. It is notable that the five songs 
which have been illustrated in this series, as popular everywhere, 
are Southern in scene, the other four being Stephen C. Foster’s 
‘“*Swanee Ribber,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Nellie was a Lady,” 
and ‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” But there is a great 
contrast in theme and circumstance between the plaintive planta- 
tion lines of Foster’s ballads, relating to the ante-war day, and this 
song of Work’s with its triumphant note of acclaim, ‘‘We bring the 
jubilee!” An eon of history lies in the transition from those 
to this. 

Two current fiction reprints of more than usual value are 
“Temple House,” by Elizabeth Stoddard, (Cassell & Co.) and 
‘John Bodewin’s Testimony,” by Mary Hallock Foote, (Ticknor 
& Co.). ‘Temple House ” is not so strong a book as “ Two Men,” 
the first of the reprints of Mrs. Stoddard’s novels, but it is very 
able and all the author’s books are worth preserving. Mrs. 
Foote’s novel is a remarkable story of life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; it is full of vitality and seems to have constantly grown in 
popularity since it was first printed. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ier catalogue of books published by Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. has been for years notable for the portraits of au- 
thors which it contains. The last issue had thirty-nine of these, 
but now a new edition is sent out to which four more have been 
added—James Freeman Clarke, Margaret Deland, Prof. A. S. 
Hardy, and Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger. 
Mr. William S. Walsh, editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
American Notes and Queries, has in press with the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. a volume of essays entitled ‘“‘ Paradoxes of a Philistine.” 
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He has made a selection, for the same house, of “ Beranger’s 
Songs and Poems.” 

“ The Life and Letters of Mary Howitt,” edited by her daugh- 
ter, is the title of a volume now in the press in London. 

The second volume of Ten Brink’s “ History of English Lit- 
erature,” devoted principally to Chaucer, is in the press in Eng- 
land. 

An edition is to be brought out shortly in London of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s “ In Ole Virginia.” 

Octave Feuillet has announced to the directors of the Paris 
Gymnase that he cannot undertake his promised comedy, and 
says he will never write again. The death of his only son has 
completely unnerved him. 

A re-issue of the Darley edition of Ik Marvel’s “‘ Reveries of a 
-Bachelor” is announced by Messrs. Scribner. 

Dr. Henry M. Field’s book on “ Gibraltar,” announced some 
months ago, will be issued at an early day, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press a “ History of the 
Celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the Promulgation of the 
U. S. Constitution,” edited by Hampton L. Carson; and a “ Life 
of Henry M. Stanley,” by the Rev. H. W. Little. 

“The Life and Letters of Mary Wolstoncraft Shelley ”’ is 
forthcoming from the press of Richard Bentley & Son. It has 
been edited from family papers in the possession of Sir Percy 
Shelley, by Mrs. Julian Marshall. 

George W. Williams, the colored historian and orator, will 
lecture and give readings this season from the battle scenes of his 
military works. 

Among the autumn announcements of Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton, are Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion,” illustrated by W. St. John Har- 
per; Tennyson’s “ Fairy Lilian” and * Bugle Song,” both illus- 
trated by various American designers; ‘ Song Birds and Sea- 
sons,” illustrated; “The Goupil Gallery of Photogravures; ” 
“ Recent Italian Art,” a portfolio of photo-etchings ; and ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Etchings,” twenty in number, with descriptive text. 

Prof. William C. Robinson of Yale, has written a book on 
Patent Law, which will be ready about the first of January. 

A volume entitled ‘‘Art in the Modern State” is announced 
by Lady Dilke. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley is at work on the descriptive text to 
some sixty mezzotint plates dealing with “Remarkable Bindings 
in the British Museum,” in which the work of not a few of the 
most notable craftsmen in the art of bookbinding finds a place. 

The first volume of ‘The Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians” 
(Scribners) is nearing completion. 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” will be Kate Greenaway’s Christ- 
mas book this year, the text being printed by consent of Mr. 
Browning. The illustrations will be in colors. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, and Mr. W. R. Jenkins, 
New York, announce an illustrated edition of Victor Hugo’s his- 
torical romance “Notre Dame de Paris.” The Boston house pre- 
sents the work in English,—a new translation by A. L. Alger,— 
while Mr. Jenkins retains the original French, making this the 
first French édition de luxe published in America. In every 
other respect the editions will be identical, and fine specimens of 
book-making. The illustrations, nearly 200 in number, are from 
original paintings by Rossi Bieler, and de Myrbach, 16 of them 
being aquarelles, printed in colors especially for the work in Paris. 

M. Renan’s second volume of “ The History of Israel” is 
nearly ready and will probably appear about the middle of 
November. 

Mr. S. 8S. Cox is to make a lecture tour, visiting the principal 
Western cities. 

White & Allen announce illustrated editions. of ‘ Favorite 
Folk Ballads,” (“The Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘Annie Laurie,” 
etc.), an edition of Goldsmith’s ‘“ Poetical Works,” edited by 
Bolton Corney, with forty illustrations, and “ The Hottentot Blue 
Blook ; or, Smith and Schmidt in Africa,” by C. M. yon Seyppel, 
the German antiquarian humorist. 

“The House of the Wolfings, a Tale in Prose and Verse,” by 
William Morris, is announced in London. It deals with the life 
of the northern tribes while on the move through Central Europe 
and in their first conflict with the Romans. 

Paul DuChaillu promises another marvellous romance, “ The 
Viking Age,” with “ 1,200 illustrations.” 

The “ Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris” are nearly 
ready. Society, politics, travel, literature, and the theatre furnished 
this famous wit and man of the world with material for his letters, 

with delightful result. The most brilliant men and women of 





America and France were his intimate friends, and many of them 
made him their confidant. 

Wm. M. Rossetti has undertaken to publish through Cassell & 
Co. a volume regarding his brother. It will probably be entitled 
“Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer.” The book is 
neither in the nature of a biography nor a criticism, but consists 
of a number of details in a semi-narrative form. 

“The Private Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell ” will be 
brought out immediately by Longmans. Even the statesman’s 
letters to his wife, it is stated, are on public topics. 

“Reminiscences of Two Exiles, Kossuth and Pulaski; and of 
Two Wars, Crimean and Franco-Austrian ” is the involved title 
of a new work by Prof. F. W. Newman, to be published by Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

“The History of Alexander the Great,” by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, is announced in London. 

A new novel by Karl Emil Franzas is just ready in Stuttgart 
called ‘‘ Die Schatten,” (‘“‘Shadows”). We make no doubt that 
the book will speedily find its way into English. The novel of 
Franzas translated as ‘‘ For the Right’’ is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest pieces of fiction of the last few years. Indeed, we can- 
not thivk of any book to compare it to except “‘ The Deemster”’ 
of Mr. Hall Caine. 

Mr. W. P. Frith, the English artist, has in press a third 
volume of recollections entitled ‘Further Personal Reminis- 
cences,’’ 

A selected edition of Heinrich Heine’s works, made by his 
biographer, Dr. Gustave Karpeles, is just ready in Berlin. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s biography of Principal Tulloch will soon be 
issued by Messrs. Blackwood. It will be dedicated to Queen 
Victoria. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have arranged for the agency in the 
United States of the publications of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
of London. These include the issues of the Theological Transla- 
tion Fund Library, the Hibbert Lectures, and works by Baur, 
Cobbe, Ewald, Keim, Kuenen, Strauss, Zeller, and other scientific 
and theological writers. 

The series of translations of works of Count Tolstoi, to be 
called ‘“‘A Russian Proprietor and Other Stories,” are representa- 
tive of Tolstoi’s literary activity from 1852 to 1859. A consider- 
able part of the work has never yet appeared in English. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard has been appointed assistant professor of 
rhetoric and elocution at Hamilton College. Mr. Scollard’s re- 
= studies have been pursued under Mr. Edmund Gosse at Cam- 

ridge. 

“The Autobiography and Memorials of Samuel Irenzus 
Prime,” edited by Wendell Prime, is announced by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

Ginn & Co. will publish early in December in their “College 
Series of Latin Authors ” Cicero’s “Brutus,” edited by Prof. Mar- 
tin Kellogg, of the University of California. It is especially in- 
tended for early college reading. 

Mr. N. Maccall has edited a volume of “Select Plays of Cal- 
deron,” with annotations intended not only for students but the 
general reading public. An Introduction treats of Calderon bio- 
graphically and the Spanish theatre of the classic epoch. 





= 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


é io first number of a new magazine, The Jewish Quarterly Re- 

view, appeared on October Ist, in London, under the editorial 
management of Messrs. Israel Abraham and Claude G. Montefiore, 
published by D. Nutt. The Review starts off well with an article 
by Prof. Graetz of Breslau on the significance of Judaism. Dr. 
A. Neubauer writes the first of what will presumably be a series 
on the ten tribes. Dr. M. Friedlander discusses with ability a 
much mooted question, the design and context of the book of 
Kcclesiastes. Mr. S. Schechter writes on the dogmas of Judaism, 
which he insists exist, contrary to a frequently repeated statement 
that Judaism requires works not faith. Mr. M. Friedmann writes 
an article on the New Year and its Liturgy, very interesting but 
not free from philological errors. Canon Cheyne discusses the ori- 
gin of the Book of Zechariah. With a continuance of the high level 
attained in the first number the new quarterly will easily outrank 
the Expositor,and compare favorably with the Revue Etude des 
Juifs. 

The latest issue of Paris Illustré, (that for October 27), has a 
double-page portrait of General Harrison, in color, from a portrait 
by P. Toussaint. There is some resemblance to the General, but 
avery unsatisfactory one. The frontispiece of the number is a re- 
production in color of “ The Temptation,” a painting by Francois 
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Flameng, and there are numerous illustrations within, some of 
them excellent art work. 

Portraits of Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Margaret Deland ap- 
pear in the November Book Buyer. The October number has a 
good portrait of Howard Pyle, with a brief sketch of his literary 
and artistic career. 

Robert Bonner’s sons are certainly energetic in the hold they 
have taken of the New York Ledger. They have made contracts 
with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son for serial stories for the Ledger, at very high figures. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White owns a remarkable set of Sir 
Walter Scott’s manuscripts and proof sheets, and on these Libra- 
rian Woodruff of Cornell University has written an article on 
Scott’s methods of literary work, for Scribners. 








ART. 
SECOND NOTICE OF THE POTTERY EXHIBITION. 


A*=. all, the lesson of the Pottery and Porcelain Exhibition 

is that the amateur of whom we hear so little good is not to 
be despised; that indeed it is him we have to thank for a very —_ 
part of the improvement and progress which the art has made 
during the last quarter of a century. 

In saying this I do not forget how important the advances are 
that are indicated by such exhibits of painted ware as that of the 
Messrs. Burroughs & Mountford, of Trenton, in which some very 
pleasing color effects are obtained under glaze at an extremely 
moderate cost on a fine white body, susceptible of almost as deli- 
cate treatment as porcelain. I admit that to the student of the 
economical aspect of the matter, to the one who wishes to see to 
what extend the industry has been developed in this country un- 
der the policy of the last quarter of a century, such exhibits are 
probably of most interest. They are certainly,—this one particu- 
larly,—deserving of careful study by everybody who cares 
whether this improvement and development are to go on or not. 
The Chesapeake Pottery Co., of Baltimore, also makes a large and 
fine exhibit of printed ware; but it is unfortunately over-glaze 
printing mostly, and so deserves much less serious consideration, 
although most of the work shown is extremely pretty—not only 
the decoration but also the shapes of the objects decorated. This 
is, I believe, the manufactory which has benefited by the assis- 
tance of the pupils of the Art schools of the Maryland Institute ; 
and the refinement which is noticeable throughout is doubtless 
largely due to this association, 

The art tiles exhibited by business firms are those shown by 
the Providential Tile Works and by J. B. Evans, of Trenton; the 
former showing embossed work with colored glazes, the light and 
shade effect being produced by the varying depth of the glaze in 
the depressions of the modelled surface ; and the latter some very 
pretty English-looking work in blue over-glaze, mostly figure 
work. Both of these exhibits illustrate the most unfortunate 
thing about American pottery, viz: the dependence upon foreign 
workmen which is apparent nearly everywhere. It is not because 
they are foreigners that the work is bad, so much of it, but the 
dearth of men trained at home is so great that a kind of leader- 
ship is easily taken here by some men who would be regarded as 
decidedly inferior in Europe, and the standards and styles that 
are transplanted by them are not the best. There seems to be no 
remedy for this, except in providing better educational advan- 
tages for the American boy and girls,—for the girls’ part of this 
business assumes and deserves a very prominent place. 

It is very much to be regretted on every account that a fuller 
exhibit of tiles was not secured; for it is well known that this is 
the one branch of pottery manufacture in which Americans 
really lead the world, and such a collection as the Lowe Tile Co., 
of Chelsea, Mass., could have sent would have done a great deal 
of good in showing what really artistic work of this kind is. For 
some unaccountable reason nosuch exhibit has been made. The next 
best thing which it was possible to have has, however, been sent; 
and that is a thoroughly representative collection of the produc- 
tions of the ‘‘ Rookwood” Pottery of Cincinnati, a manufacture 
which comes very close to amateur work and yet which has 
earned and received perhaps the highest reputation of any pot- 
tery in America. Its work is certainly the best of anything, 
shown here; and to me, at least, it embodies in itself the main 
interest of the exhibition which is, as I have said, the proof 
which it furnishes of the important part which has been played 
in the development of this art by the amateur. 

This impression is so strong that it seems to be quite time to 
revise the curreut notion regarding amateurs and to give to them 
a little of the credit which they certainly deserve. It needs only 
&@ moment’s reflection to recall to one’s mind that your amateur 
ls, after all, the one who has always performed the most devoted 
because the most enthusiastic service. What was Leonardo da 





Vinci but the prince of amateurs? And how did the building up 
of the art industries of which the history is most interesting from 
the potteries of Urbino to those of Savres, differ from that of the 
work of the public spirited and enthusiastic woman who has spent 
a small fortune already in building up this pottery at Cincinnati ? 
That she has attracted to her workrooms a fair share of the tal- 
ent of that section of the country is a matter of course; the only 
point I want to make is that the work is mainly what would have 
to be classed as amateur work, if classified according to the stand- 
ard which we are accustomed now-a-days to respect. 

There is plenty of other work in the exhibition that is deserv- 
ing of most respectful consideration that would be included in the 
same classification; and indeed almost the only decoration on 
porcelain that would not be so included is that cultivated by Mr. 
Joseph Schulze, of Philadelphia. This is thoroughly professional 
in its character and is, in its way, probably the best of anything 
exhibited. Its way is not the greatest, perhaps,—it is certainly 
not the most novel or interesting; but on its own ground there is 
no fault to be found with it. 

Besides the patron of the Rookwood Pottery, several other 
women deserve notice for the enterprise and energy they have 
displayed in this work. Mrs. 8.8. Frackleton, of Milwaukee, is 
one of these. Her $5,000 dinner-set is nonsense, of course; but 
most of the work shown is delicate and graceful, and the kiln of 
her own invention shows how practical and business-like her 
methods are. Miss Fannie E. Hall, of Catskill, N. Y., also ex- 
hibits a kiln of ber own invention and some very pretty work that 
was fired in it. Other interesting work of the same class is shown 
by Miss Rebecca Van Trump, Miss E. B. Justice, Miss Mary 
Vogdes, Mrs. Kate C. Neilson, M. E. Hendel and Miss Leona 
Bates, of Philadelphia; Miss Louisa Tripler, of Norristown; Mrs. 
L. M. Stanton and Miss Elizabeth Stanton, of New Brighton, Pa. ; 
Mrs. W. E. Burstock, of Bridgeport, Conn.; and Miss Fannie 
Haynes, of New York, who exhibits a rather ambitious vase of 
Moorish design. Some work called pate-sur-pate by the exhibitor, 
but which is, unfortupately, not pate-sur-pate at all, by Henry 
Mott, of Chambersburg, shows, however, some very delicate work 
in modelling,—the best, I think, in the exhibition. Besides 
these there is some very nice work in which the ameteur 
element is somewhat less pronounced, from Messrs. Grunewald 
and Busher, of Chicago (over-glaze), and some of still greater in- 
terest which seem to have arrived too late for cataloguing, from 
the Faience Manufacturing Co., of Greenpoint, L. I. This work 
is quite original in style and very delicate in treatment. Some 
quite original modelled work in unglazed china by Mr. Henry 
Brunt, of Baltimore, deserves to be mentioned in connection with 


these. 
L. W. M. 





NOTES. 


J ee November number of the Magazine of Art has for its front- 

ispiece an etching by James D. Smillie of a painting by F. A. 
Bridgman, ‘“‘A Hot Bargain” in the horse market at Cario. The 
reading matter includes an article by Frederick Wedmore on John 
Sell Cotman, an English artist (1782-1842) of whose work, draw- 
ing and water-color, there are several illustrations given. Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield has an article on “Art in the Theatre: Costume 
Designing,” Walter Crane one on “ The Language of Line: of 
Relief,” and M. H. Spielmann one on “ The Late Frank Holl, 
R. A.” The other contents are of usual interest. This magazine, 
while mainly English, has a supplement each month, devoted to 
American Art, which presents concisely a large amount of infor- 
mation in regard to its general progress. (London and New 
York: Cassell & Co. Yearly subscription, $3.50.) 


A special exhibition of pictures by Jules Breton, including 
two that will go to the Paris International, will be opened in New 
York about the middle of November. The collection will consist 
of about a dozen works including examples of landscape and fig- 
ure subjects, most of which have been exhibited in the Salon. 


It is announced that Mr. St. Gaudens has received a com mis- 
sion for the statue of General Logan for Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
and that John Donoghue will model the Shakespeare statue for the 
same place. 


The Grant Monument, being the first statue of General Grant 
erected in the United States, was unveiled at St. Louis, October 20th. 
The statue is of bronze, nine and one half feet high, and shows 
the general in fatigue uniform. 


William Wallace Witherspoons, a painter and sculptor of the 
last generation of New York artists, died October 11th. He 
studied in New York city, and then went to Rome to paint. Re- 
turnfng to NewYork, he became an Associate Member of the 
Academy of Design, one of the founder’s of the Artists’ Fund and 
one of the original members of the Sketch Club. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


N? one can definitely predict what changes in the international 

IN © trade channels will follow the successful opening ofa canal at 
the Isthmus of Panama, or on the Nicaraguan route. ‘The most 
general effect, perhaps, would be a reversal of the direction of the 
time-honored flow of trade between Asia and Europe. Hitherto 
the products of Asia have moved westward ; and the products of 
Europe have been carried eastward,—first by the Cape route; 
later, through the Suez Canal. On the opening of Panama canal, 
only slow and heavy freights would take the Suez route for India 
and China; other vessels would prefer the Atlantic and Pacific 
route on account of the uniformly favorable winds, and other con- 
ditions favorable to quick passage. 

A canal at the American Isthmus possesses considerable strat- 
egic as well as commercial importance. Mr. H. C. Taylor, in two 
recent articles on the Nicaragua canal, has indicated the import- 
ance to America of owning a canal at the Isthmus, and also the pecu- 
liar military advantages of the Nicaraguaroute. A great fresh water 
sea 56 miles across, lies along the course of the canal. Mr. Taylor 
says: ‘The nation that controls this canal under terms of amity 
with Nicaragua will here find rest and refreshment for its fleets. 
Se Hence may issue squadrons in the height of vigor and 
discipline, striking rapid and effective blows in both oceans, re- 
turning to refit in this sheltered stronghold. .” Mr. Taylor 
also thinks the canal will increase the opportunity and need of a 
strict enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. 

A note in our issue of last week spoke of several instances of 
“sonorous sands’? which have been reported in Nature, and also 
mentioned the names of two gentlemen who have made researches 
in this subject. Before the last meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Dr. A. Julien and Prof. H. C. Bolton stated some 
of the conclusions they have drawn from their study of musical 
sands. ‘Their theory is given as follows: ‘When sands whose 
specific gravity is not great, and which are free from dust, are 
moistened by rain or by the rising tide, and the moisture is evap- 
orated, a film of condensed air is formed on the surface of each 
grain, which acts as an elastic cushion, and enables the sand to 
vibrate when disturbed. In sands mixed with silt or dust, these 
small particles prevent the formation of a continuous air-cushion, 
and therefore such sands are not sonorous, If this theory be cor- 
rect, sonorous sand should become mute by removing the film of 
air. Experiments prove that by heating, rubbing, and shaking, 
the sand is‘ killed.’ All these operations tend to destroy the film 
of air condensed on the surfaces.” 

The inspectors who were named by the U. S. Government to 
visit the districts in which yellow fever has recently been epi- 
demic, find as usual that the prevalence of the fever has been due 
entirely in many instances to bad sanitation. In Florida towns 
the drainage was often found to be neglected, the streets were 
filthy, the wells were shallow, and weeds and rank vegetation were 
allowed to flourish with vigor on open lots. The experience of the 
past has shown that when the fever encounters such conditions as 
these it is certain to begin its ravages in epidemic form. The city 
of Jacksonville has been under much better sanitary conditions 
than most other towns and villages of Florida, and the form of 
fever prevailing there was consequently milder than elsewhere 
and the death rate lower. 

“One of the most interesting subjects to be discussed,” says 
Science (Oct. 26), “‘ by the International Marine Conference in 
Washington next spring, will be the destruction, or at least the 
frequent reporting, of dangerous derelicts. The fullest informa- 
tion in regard to drifting wrecks, their courses and location, now 
furnished anywhere, is given on the monthly Pilot Chart issued 
by the United States Hydrographic Office. Numerous reports are 
received daily from the captains of vessels; and when the latest 
facts are plotted, and represented graphically upon the chart, cap- 
tains of vessels leaving port are able to see at a glance just where 
on their voyages they may expect to encounter these dangerous 
obstructions. Icebergs frequently give notice of their near ap- 
proach by the falling temperature of the air, but a drifting wreck 
gives no such timely warning of its dangerous neighborhood. 
This danger is especially great in the night, in foggy or thick 
weather, and when the derelict is bottom-up or deeply submerged. 
An instance of narrow escape was the experience of the steam- 
ship Louisiana, Sept. 19. While steaming at fourteen knots an 
hour in the Gulf of Mexico, she passed within fifty feet of a 
vessel two hundred feet }- 1g, bottom-up.” 

The errors often ma? by the Government Weather Bureau 
in its weather predictions iave furnished abundant material to 
some people for sarcastis -eflections, yet it appears from the re- 
port of the Bureau that tae Government predictions are right 
three times in four. These are the figures: percentage of suc- 
cessful weather predictions, 78.4; wind, 75.5; temperature, 74.2; 





general average, 76.7. The number of cold wave signals dis- 
played was 1,743, of which 71.5 were correct predictions. 

According to the reports made to the Council of the French 
Meteorological Office, the Weather Bureau of this country is far 
behind that of France in the fullness and number of observations 
and the consequent percentage of successful weather forecasts. 
The percentage of the latter in the French Office during the past 
year amounted to 90. Among the means taken by the French 
Bureau to secure full and accurate observations are sixteen gold 
medals which were awarded last year for the best log-books re- 
ceived. The number of climatological stations from which reports 
are received is 143, two of these now being established in Mada- 
gascar. The French Bureau also urges strongly the value of sys- 
tematic cloud photography. 

Captain Wiggins, who has made a reputation by his efforts to 
prove a trade route by sea to northern Asia practicable, and who 
has made several successful voyages, has failed this year in mak- 
ing the trip to jthe Yenisei River. This failure was due princi- 
pally to avoidable delays, and has no significance as to the value 
of the north-east route. Dr. Torell, the Swedish Arctic explorer, 
believes that there should be no difficulty in establishing regular 
communication, but he admits that interruption might be expected 
once in five years. Vessels should be specially constructed, and 
their movements be so directed as to enable them to enter the 
Kara Sea the moment it is free from ice. The dangers of voyages 
by this north-east passage are so great that it is probable it will be 
abandoned in favor of the ‘“Kurasian” railroad which, without 
doubt, will sometime be built. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. In Seven Volumes.—-Vol. 
I. Narrative and Legendary Poems. Vol. II. Poems of Nature: 
Poems Subjective and Reminiscent: Religious Poems. Pp. 435-347, 
$1.50 per vol. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT ; AND FARINA. By George Meredith.--DIANA 
OF THE Crossways. By thesame. (Author's edition.) Pp. 405-398. 
$1.50 each. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

CLoveR. By Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations by Jessico McDermott. 
Pp. 304. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Hints ABouT MEn’s Dress. Eight Principles Economically Applied. By 
a New York Clubman. Pp. 83. $0.30. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

How Sue Dip IT: on ComrorT oN $150 A YEAR. By Mary Cruger. Pp. 
212. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

OrtTHopox. A Tale. By Dorothea Gerard. Pp.161. $0.25. (The Gains- 
borough Series.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

TEMPLE House. A Novel. By Elizabeth Stoddard. (Revised Edition.) 
Pp. 333. Paper. $0.50. New York: Cassell & Co. 

ON THE SENSES, INSTINCTS, AND INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. With Special 
Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (International 
Scientific Series.) Pp. 292. $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE DIVINE CoMEDY OF DANTE. Translated into English Verse, with 
Notes, by John Augustine Wilstach. In Two Volumes. Pp. 502-509. 
$5.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S GIRLS IN NEW MEXIco, 1670-1680. By Elizabeth 
W. Champney. Pp. 330. $2.50. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

REALISTIC IDEALISM IN PHILOSOPHY ITSELF. By Nathaniel Holmes. In 
Two Volumes. Pp. 521-495. $5.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

DREAMTHORP. A Book of Essays written in the Country. By Alexander 
Smith. Pp. 299. $0.50. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. By Charles Elam, M.D. Pp. 400. $0.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

ASTARTIN LIFE. A Story of the Genesee Country. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Pp. 163. $——. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

LITTLE Miss WEEZY’s BROTHER. By Penn Sturley. Pp.154. $——. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

NOVEMBER BoueHs. By Walt Whitman. Pp. 140. $1.25. Philadelphia : 
David McKay. 

WHE N AGE Grows Youna. A Romance. By Hyland C. Kirk. Pp. 2381. 
Paper. $0.50. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

Our KIN Across THE SEA. By J. C. Frith. With a Preface by J. A. Froude. 
Fp. 247. $2.00. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. By Oliver Optic. Pp. 344. $1.50. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 

GtorinpDAa. AStory. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Pp. 293. $0.75. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

Woman’s WILL. A LOVE PLAYIN Five Acts. With Other Poems. By 
Harry Lyman Koopman. Pp. 63. $0.75. Buffalo: Moulton, Wenborne 
& Co. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By John H.Ingram. Pp. 264. $1.00. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

THE RECORD OF A HuMAN Sout. By Horace G. Hutchinson. Pp. 120. 
$1.00. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. Written and Composed by Henry C. Work. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. By George Moore. Pp. 199. New York: 
Brentano’s. 
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THE LOVER, and Selected Papers from “ The Englishman,” “ Town Talk,” 


“The Reader,” “ The Spinster.” By Richard Steele. Pp. 387. $0.59. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Tur LIFE AND CAREER OF PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN. By Rev. P. C. 


Headley. Pp. 380. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 





DRIFT. 


6“ OU have already shown,” Mrs. Joseph Pennell writes to a friend in 

the Critic office, “that Mr. William Black believes in what might 
be called laudlordism in literature, and evidently looks upon us as tres- 
passers. He questions none of our facts, only our impressions. We made 
a mistake in attributing to Mr. Black’s Highlanders the misuse of the 
feminine gender; for this we have already expressed our regret. If the 
traveler can, with Mr. Black, overlook the misery of the Highlands, so 
much the better for him and the worse for the country. We could not. 
The strongest proof that we have not exaggerated this misery is the fact 
that Mr. Black has questioned none of our statements.” 





Arrangements are being made, it is reported, with the sanction of the 
German Emperor, for the publication of an English translation of the 
“ Reminiscences of Ludwig Schneider,’”’ who was for twenty-six years the 
reader, secretary, and confidential friend of the Emperor William. Schnei- 
der’s diaries were regularly revised by the Emperor every year, and his 
book is a work of great interest and importance. He accompanied the 
Emperor throughout the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, and one of the 
most interesting passages is his Majesty’s own account of the battle of Ré- 
zonville. 





This paragraph is from the London Spectator, (June 30, 1888, page 879) : 


“The great body of American artisans and miners are Protectionists. 
They know there will be no alteration in the price of food and they are 
convinced that low tariffs mean for them the shutting up of the factories 
and mines, or a fall in wages unbalanced by any reduction except in the 
price of clothes. They want the great home markets, they say, 
and wages high enough to leave them a margin to save upon, a margin 
which will be halved if wages are halved, even if the cost of living is 
halved too. Fortunately the artisans are only one-fourth at the utmost 
of the population.” 





The late Rev. Dr. B. M. Sehmucker, of Pottstown, Penn., left his valu- 
able library to the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, and 
where there are duplicate copies they are to become the property of Muh- 
lenberg College, at Allentown. Among the books is one printed in 1485, of 
which it is said that there is but one other copy in existence, and another 





umes are now out of print and are rare specimens of typography in its in- 
fancy. 





OLIVER H. Hays, of the Knoll, 39 Albert Grove, Manchester, writes to 
a relative living in Frankford : 

“Great interest is taken in England in the presidential struggle whi«'s 
you are so close upon, and may I venture to say that along with my fathe 
and, I was going to say the vast majority of the British nation, we hope 
the result of the election will be the triumphant return of Cleveland, in 
whom we bave a champion and advocate of FREE TRADE.” 

The capital letters are Mr. Hays’. The passage quoted is part of a long 
private letter written ten days ago in England’s great manufacturing city. 
Mr. Hays holds a minor Government appointment there.—Phila. Press, 
Oct. 31. 





According to the census of 1880-1, the last one taken, there were at 
that time 20,980,626 widows in India, of whom 669,000 were under 19 
years of age, and 278,900 under 14 years. According to the native custom, 
none of these widows are at liberty to marry again. The same census gave 
the total female population as 99,700,000, and of these only 200,000 were 
able to read. 





The brewers of Indiana have come out in a circular exhorting all in- 
dividuals engaged in the liquor business to work for the defeat of the Re- 
publican candidates fur the Legislature. This is an opposition which the 
Indiana Republicans invited when they put a plank into their platform in 
favor of honest and efficient temperance laws.— Boston Journal. 





The New York Saloon Journal, organ of the liquor interests in that city, 
earnestly says: “Had it not been for the manful attitude of Governor 
David B. Hill and his courageous action in vetoing the pet measures of a 
Republican Legislature, we would be burdened with an unjust license Jaw 
like our neighboring State, Pennsylvania.”’ 








ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
poe oe reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
trifling. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY | 808 AND 310 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, om 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. : 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the penn a 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Pilate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 


CLAIMS, . 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 

P. S. HUTCHINSON, 


I FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
witout care THOMASH, MONTEOMERY, Pree 
Pp ons oe information, call at the office or send JAMES B. YOUNG. a aa 





BS 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, $2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
25-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

= Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


00 The ee also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
000. BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 

1 298.65 $15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ere aS ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 


vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of sey description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa special 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, 

JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
SAMUEL WELSH. 








THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 
wi RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 





EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 


John J. Stadiger, 


Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 


general 
. Cook 


Richard 








BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
takinn and Brok- 
erage Business. 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jz., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, JOHN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THoMAs DRAKE, 
THomas McKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JOHN C, BULLITT. 
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a 
LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund. . . «+ $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


,000, 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


GEO. PHILLER, Fresident First National Bank. 
GEO, M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l] Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 


Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


THE INVESTMENT COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 





Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
leon Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
available in all parts of the world. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
$5,000,000.00. 


OrFicrE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





Authorized Cabital, - 








DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





WALRAVENS 





Importers and Manufacturers, beg to 
announce that they have now on view 
in their Wareroom, 1105 Chestnut 
Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for 
Curtains, Furniture Coverings, and 
Portieres, showing unusual novelty 
in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 








MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Cod., PA. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. ; 

















DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 











THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the lareest buildings in the city, and the 
a. Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
y 


DRY: GOODS: -- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 


STREETS. 





